





HISPANIA 


VoL_umE XXIV OCTOBER 1941 NuMBER 3 


WHAT SPANISH PRONUNCIATION 
SHALL WE TEACH?* 


Several summers ago, British newspapers during the “Silly Sea- 
son” started an argument about the best British pronunciation. Public 
opinion decided in favor of the pronunciation exemplified by the 
Prince of Wales. Much longer-lived and less capable of solution is 
the problem of the best Spanish pronunciation to teach in schools of 
this country. 

With our increasing interest in Hispanic America and our need 
for understanding with our southern neighbors, the logical pronun- 
ciation would seem to be “South American,” only unfortunately there 
isn’t any. A century ago the Argentine Sarmiento advocated a Span- 
ish-American language adapted to the needs of the New World and 
provided with its own grammar, but it never developed, perhaps be- 
cause of national jealousies. Therefore, at present there is as much 
difference between the various sections of Spanish America as be- 
tween Bostonians, Southerners, Westerners, and a Brooklynite from 
“Thoity-thoid” Street. 

If there were even some “best South American Spanish,” we 
might concentrate on it. Here again there are many claimants for that 
undefined honor. Colombian philologues labored to make Bogota the 
“Athens of South America” and the home of the purest Spanish. 
Caracas boasts of its excellent Spanish. Quito, too, has its propa- 
gandists, while some philologists look to Bolivia for the least contami- 
nation in spoken Spanish. One reason given for a summer school at 
the University of San Marcos was the claim that the Limefios speak 
better Spanish than anyone else on the continent. 

These differences of opinion complicate our problem as to which 
pronunciation to use. If we could narrow down the choice to Bogota 


* Read at the Spanish section of the Modern Language Teachers of Central 
West and South, Chicago, April 19, 1941. Unfortunately a delayed start and 
long program prevented any critical discussion. 
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versus Madrid, for instance, it would be simpler, but to throw in a 
tertium quid, indeed a sextum quid, is slipshod debating. 

To some, there is no debate. Arturo Capdevila, in Babel y el cas- 
tellano, tells his fellow Argentines to recognize Madrid as the lin- 
guistic capital of the Spanish-speaking world. Navarro Tomas in 
Hispania (1931, XIV, 9-31) and again in a lecture delivered at Co- 
lumbia University and discussed in El Eco (October 1, 1940) admits 
of no argument. In making foreign-locale movies for Spanish America 
and in choosing the Spanish for North Americans to study, he advo- 
cates the Castilian pronunciation. “If a Venezuelan, Cuban, etc., were 
to adopt the normal Spanish pronunciation,” says this Madrid au- 
thority on Spanish phonetics, “it would seem affected, strange, even 
ridiculous. But to a North American .. . . it is obligatory that he 
use Castilian if he does not wish to commit an absurdity.” 

Teachers who agree with him and advocate concentration on the 
pronunciation of Madrid have a number of excellent arguments. I 
remember one of the first times I faced a class to teach Spanish. For 
three years I had been using sometimes Chilean, sometimes Uru- 
guayan Spanish. In order to get trained in the Castilian pronuncia- 
tion, used everywhere in the United States at that time, I had spent 
the summer in study at Cornell. 

Sometime during that first class hour the word “tazas” was 
brought up. It was a word I had spoken practically every one of the 
thousand days that I had lived in South America, yet try as I did, 
I could not remember whether the middle letter was z or s. “Look it 
up for yourselves,” I finally told the students, in approved teacher- 
style, “and you’ll remember it much longer.” It was then that I saw 
the advantage of knowing Castilian in order to be sure of the spelling. 

And so, for visualizing new vocabulary and for writing dictation, 
Spanish of Madrid is superior to the Spanish of any South American 
nation. 

Time was when the use of Castilian marked one, even in South 
America, as a cultured person. An orator who, on the street, would 
speak of “sincuenta y sinco sentavos” thought he had to tell an au- 
dience “cincuenta y cinco,” “lisping in numbers for the numbers 
came.”” And every ham actor on the South American stage felt him- 
self nearer the level of a Diaz de Mendoza if he used the pronunciation 
of Madrid. 

In 1931, Navarro Tomas could safely predict failure for any trav- 
eling national company of actors that carried beyond the borders of 
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their country any pronunciation except Castilian. Today Argentine 
companies play in Santiago and Chilean actors visit Buenos Aires and 
perform either in their own dialect or at best in an approximation of 
the pronunciation of the country they visit. Nowadays with increas- 
ing nationalistic tendencies in each Spanish-American country, Cas- 
tilian is frequently regarded as an affectation. 

There is no contradicting the fact that there are advantages in 
studying a phonetic language like Castilian. But people can learn a 
non-phonetic language. Consider how many people have managed to 
conquer English, which, with the possible exception of Chinese, is the 
world’s most unphonetic language. At least that was the complaint 
of the Spaniard who went to London to learn English. He thought 
he was getting along well. He learned to make two syllables of 
Wednesday. He discovered that the English wrote Worcester and 
Cholmondeley, but said “Wooster” and “Chumly.” But one day in 
front of a movie theater he saw a huge banner which read: “Caval- 
cade pronounced success.” Completely discouraged, he took the next 
ship back to Vigo. 

Certainly the New World pronunciation of Spanish should not be 
ruled out simply because it has a few phonetic duplications. Much 
more important in deciding which pronunciation to teach is the need 
to discover why our students are studying Spanish. 

If they have entered the Spanish classes under the mistaken idea 
that Spanish is the easiest language to get them past their language 
requirement, then by all means don’t put before their toddling feet the 
stumbling block of three spellings of the “s” sound. Teach them Cas- 
tilian. If, on the other hand, they expect ever to use the language, 
Castilian won’t fill the bill. Consider what “practical use” the average 
student will have for the Spanish he learns in the classroom. First, he 
will see many words and phrases in newspapers and stories. These, 
being in print, can be understood by any student of Spanish regardless 
of the pronunciation he has learned. 

When it comes to oral Spanish, however, the class pronunciation 
is important. First among the oral uses of Spanish comes the radio. 
On long and short waves all of us run across spoken Spanish. A shade 
off from Louisville, on my regular dial, I get a Cuban broadcaster, and 
just below a Cincinnati station comes a Mexican visitor. On short 
wave, there are at least three Spanish-speaking stations for each one 
in English, and even stations in our country frequently broadcast in 
Spanish. The new and powerful WLWO is on the air sixteen hours 
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a day, much of it in Spanish. Even in programs supposedly in Eng- 
lish, one hears a surprising amount of Spanish. The rapid-fire of the 
guitar player on the Gracie Allen program, for instance; the occa- 
sional phrases in Spanish on the Charlie McCarthy, Hour of Charm, 
and Kraft Music Hall programs ; even the Spanish words of the Lone 
Ranger are tantalizing to those who do not understand. None of these, 
be it observed, uses Castilian! 

For the sake of a momentary ease in spelling, then, shall we re- 
quire our students to concentrate on Castilian? Can we teach “thinko 
ca-lyes” by day and expect them to recognize “sinko ca-yes’” by night? 

The most damaging denunciation our students make is that they 
study Spanish in class and can’t understand it when they hear it out- 
side. Not only are they disconcerted, but they lose faith in their 
teachers. 

Another opportunity to hear Spanish is provided by phonograph 
records. A Castilian pronunciation used in class will be a handicap 
in understanding the Mexican or Argentine chorus heard on many 
Spanish-American phonograph records on sale in this country. 

Near the seacoast and in large cities, our students have frequent 
opportunities to meet Spanish-speaking visitors to the United States. 
A few of them, of course, are refugees from Madrid, but by far the 
greater proportion come from south of the Rio Grande, and do not 
use the Castilian pronunciation taught in many of our schools. 

And then, finally, as teachers we must provide for the increase in 
travel by our students. Even though they may not go outside the 
limits of the United States, they will still have three million fellow 
citizens whose native language is non-Castilian Spanish. In Canton, 
Ohio, a clubhouse for Spanish-speaking Americans has recently been 
opened. A trip across the continent recently took me to our South- 
west, where I heard a great deal of Spanish, and to Albuquerque, 
where 60 per cent of the population were born knowing Spanish! 
Many of our students will have similar opportunities to hear Spanish 
and practice what they have learned in our classes. If, as so many 
Americans in increasing number are doing, our students take the Pan 
American Highway to Mexico or the Grace Line or Good Neighbor 
Fleet to South America, again it will not be the lisping Spanish they 
hear. 

It is at best a poor argument to say that the literature of Spain 
is still superior to any produced by its New World children. We can 
always read and enjoy that, even if we pronounce the words differ- 
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ently from the way that Lope de Vega and Benavente pronounced 
them. 

A much stronger argument for Castilian is that in Navarro 
Tomas’ Pronunciacién espaiiola we have the complete elaboration of 
a system, though some phoneticians fail to find scientific proof for 
the vowel triangle and take issue with open and closed vowels. There 
is no detailed textbook, either about the pronunciation of one Spanish- 
American nation or a general discussion, even taking into considera- 
tion that volume with illuminating notes, Henriquez Urefia’s El 
espanol en México, los Estados Unidos y la América Central. But 
there are stronger arguments in favor of teaching a pronunciation 
other than Castilian that outweigh the lack of adequate text. Anyway, 
for most teachers Navarro Tomas is too complicated ! 

What pronunciation shall we teach, then? It is conceded that there 
is no South American Spanish. One authority in phonetics remarked 
half-jestingly that if he were cast ashore somewhere on the Chilean 
coast, it would not be hard to discover where he was. He would only 
have to find a native and ask him a question to which the reply would 
be: “Si, pues.” If the man said the whole expression, it would be 
proof that the phonetician had been wrecked in north Chile, close to 
the Peruvian border. If the Chilean said : “Si pue,” he would probably 
be a native of around Antofagasta. If the reply were “St, pu,” it would 
indicate the environments of Valparaiso, while “Si p” would place 
the speaker somewhere in the south of the republic. 

If there is so much variation in one country, what uniformity of 
speech can be expected among nineteen Spanish-speaking nations? 

Well, in the first place, they all differ from the Madrid pronuncia- 
tion in one universal and important essential: the s pronunciation of 
c (before e and 4) and of z. Other differences which are fairly wide- 
spread are the yeismo of Il, found to some extent in all countries south 
of the Rio Grande, and the relaxation of the s (ehtoy) observable 
especially in Puerto Rico and Chile, and the relaxed d in the -ado 
ending, quite generally heard throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 

All of these traits may, of course, be found in some parts of Spain, 
also, where the seseo is so characteristic that for a long time it was be- 
lieved the Andalusians brought their pronunciation to America. (For 
arguments against the theory, see Ronald Hilton, “Linguistic Unity 
of the Spanish-Speaking World,” Hispania, 1938, X XI, 65-74.) 

It is quite true, as Navarro Tomas points out in the Hispania 
article cited above, that the seseo is not identical in all parts of the 
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non-Castilian-speaking Spanish world. It is equally true, our phone- 
tician at Miami, Dr. Harry J. Russell, tells me, that the general con- 
ception of the Castilian pronunciation is quite erroneous. The best 
English approximation of the Castilian sound may be found in the 
“ths” combination of a word like “Smithsonian” rather than a tongue- 
between-teeth “think.” But however the Castilian is pronounced, it is 
a much more difficult sound than any of the South American pro- 
nunciations. 

One may grant, also, that “calle’”’ sounds different on the tongues 
of Colombians, Chileans, and Argentines. But there is a fairly close 
resemblance between Colombian and Chilean “calle.” The Argentines 
agree that they pronounce badly and are taking steps to get away from 
what sounds like a French j or an Italian gi, so their practice need not 
be considered, even though it was also heard by Henriquez Urefia 
in Puebla and Oaxaca, Mexico. 

The whole point is that whichever variant we teach will have a 
closer resemblance to the sound in most of the continent than to the 
sound smiled upon by the Spanish Academy. And so, though the 
adoption of the s and y pronunciation, and practice in understanding 
(though not using), the slovenly and relaxed s and d, will not produce 
a language exactly like that spoken in any Hispanic-American nation, 
it will help our students understand the particular language of what- 
ever nation with which they may happen to have contacts, especially 
if it happens to be one of our nearer neighbors. 

Of course, vocabulary and intonation play an important part in 
identifying citizens of the different republics. The word “manteca” 
changes from “butter” to “lard” by crossing the Andes from Chile to 
Argentina. “Caldera” similarly increases in size from a “kettle” to an 
“engine boiler.” Hilton, in the “linguistic unity” article already cited, 
remarks on the different names for a vulture throughout the hemi- 
sphere: gallinazo (Colombia), urubué (River Plate), zamuro (Vene- 
zuela), and zopilote (Mexico), and he had not met the aura of Cuba 
or the buitre of Spain and Chile. Certainly we too have differences in 
vocabulary, but we do not advocate that all travelers to the United 
States adopt Oxonian English simply because some of our citizens 
mix up “faucet,” “tap,” and “spigot,” or “bag,” “paper sack,” and 
“poke.” A logical sequence of such argument against the adoption of 
South American Spanish is that we should not accept any Mexican- 
isms unless we are prepared to go entirely Mexican. If one cannot be 
absolutely like a Mexican in speech, be utterly unlike him! 
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A great handicap against the understanding of radio programs 
from Spanish America will be removed when we teach our students 
to understand “;Qué hasa eya?” “Sure, explain the differences,” we 
are told, “and they will quickly pick them up!” But after many expe- 
riences while trying to make those whose high-school teachers used 
Castilian understand the words as spoken by a Chilean, I know that, 
to most of them, it is another and unknown language, and not a 
matter of a few variations that can be picked up, just like that! Only 
the brighter ones are capable of making this change and recognizing 
an old acquaintance in a new pronunciation. 

After all, even in Spain, Castilian represents the speech-practice of 
only a minority which live around the capital. Perhaps a total of 
eight million say “hathe.” Why should our students be forced into 
the mold of this small number when more than a hundred million say 
something that sounds more or less like “hase”? With that propor- 
tion, it’s a twelve-to-one bet that our students will be more likely to 
hear the second pronunciation. 

To be sure, as advocates of Castilian point out, it is fairly easy to 
shift from the speech of Madrid to the speech of Santiago or Buenos 
Aires, after a student gets there. But it is much easier to shift from 
the synthesized pronunciation we teach at Miami to the Colombian, 
Peruvian, or even River Plate speech. 

With this synthetic pronunciation, our students will not be taken 
at once for natives, but that may be an advantage. The director of 
short-wave WLWO told me recently of his difficulties with radio 
announcers. He had nine Spanish Americans of different nationali- 
ties on his staff. When the Mexican went on the air, WLWO would 
be sure to receive a number of approving letters from Mexico about 
the clearness of reception and excellent diction ; but at least an equal 
number of denunciations would arrive from nations farther south 
complaining about the sloppy pronunciation. 

After native announcers from other South American nations 
received the same sort of divided reception, the manager thought he 
had the solution when he hired a madrilevio. He tried him out in a 
news broadcast. This time a flood of mail poured in, but now all of it 
was criticisms. After experimenting, WLWO has now found a man 
with what the manager described as a “middle of the road” pronuncia- 
tion, not like any one country, but of a kind less objectionable to the 
majority of listeners of Spanish America than anyone with a well- 
defined national pronunciation. 
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And so I advocate a synthesized, middle-of-the-road pronunciation 
for class instruction. It would imitate the s pronunciation, rather than 
the Castilian ¢ before e and 7. It would pronounce the JI like a y, but 
without falling into the Argentine sound. It would recognize, but 
without imitating, the relaxed final s in the middle of a word, so 
common in Chile. It would appreciate, without echoing, the hablao of 
a past participle, and the pa for para of ordinary fast speech of our 
southern neighbors. It would also take into consideration Henriquez 
Urefia’s report that he heard the Castilian JJ in the uplands of Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, as well as in north and south, but 
not central, Chile. 

The result might not win the approval of the purist and the per- 
fectionist, but even Navarro Tomas does not practice what he 
preaches, according to one of his students who describes how the 
great phonetician would stress final s’s in class and greet his students 
outside with “bueno’ dia’, hombre’.” 

I have no lance to break against those who disagree with me and 
want to keep on teaching Castilian. I wouldn’t even take issue with 
the teacher who objected to our practice and declared: “If you teach 
South American pronunciation, you'll turn out a bunch of students 
who spell as badly as the South Americans spell.” Perhaps so. Amado 
Alonso says no capital of the world has so many misspelled public 
signs as Buenos Aires has. Books written and published south of our 
border are full of freakish spellings, but if the thought is there, I’ll 
forgive “microvio” or “evolustén.” 

Perhaps if a hunter friend of mine had talked Castilian when with 
our guns, we entered a Chilean fundo and said to a farmer, standing 
beside the door with two or three marriageable daughters: “; Quiere 
Vd. permitirnos cazar aqui?” the farmer would not have gestured 
toward the girls and replied: “;Cémo no! Elijan Vds.” 

However, if one is sufficiently interested in what a person is 
saying, the pronunciation doesn’t make a vast amount of difference. 
At least the Chilean farmer got an idea from what we were trying to 
ask. After the students get well along in their Spanish, then let them 
choose what pronunciation they want, provided they remember that 
the essential thing is consistency. But in the early days, when their 
ability to understand some chance-heard phrase may vivify their whole 
Spanish lives, prepare them for the pronunciation they are most likely 
to hear. That is merely “good business.” 


Mrami UNIVERSITY WILLIs Knapp Jones 























A FIFTH-GRADE SPANISH CLUB EXPERIMENT 
IN OREGON 


The present-day trend toward teaching Spanish in elementary 
grades (where it belongs, if under guidance of adequate teachers, 
properly trained), leads the undersigned to report on an experiment 
which they carried on for two years in two Eugene, Oregon, public 
schools, in two fifth grades and one third grade. The classes were 
requested by pupil parents, who paid one dollar per pupil per month, 
and the children came before school three days a week for three 
quarters of an hour a day. The relative success of the experiment may 
be judged by the repeated inquiries and requests, from pupils and 
parents, during the intervening year since we stopped.‘ Comments 
like these have kept coming: “Catalina frequently asks when she may 
have more dancing lessons in Spanish!” or “Diego likes to count in 
Spanish ; he has given his little brother the name of Pedro, and is 
bound to go ahead with his Spanish some day”; or, “It seems such a 
pity that my Barbarita could not go ahead with Spanish, for she does 
so enjoy all those songs she memorized.” 

We feel that any success was due to two fixed principles: (1) the 
Spanish Club activities should be always in terms of the pupils’ interest 
and pleasure ; and (2) all activities whether in conversation, singing, 
dancing, competition, or directed playing, should be carefully planned 
so as to avoid confusion in the minds of the pupils. The latter meant 
that we never began the exposure to a new word or phrase through the 
eye-approach, and we minimized the use of printed or written Spanish 
in an effort not to suggest confusion with what they were already 
learning by visual means. The former meant that we carefully watched 
pupil reaction, so as to pass to another form of activity before, never 
after, there began to be a lag of interest. 

Our main emphasis was on the ear-approach. We restricted the 
eye-approach almost entirely to recognition of colors, pictures, objects, 
and numerals on the blackboard. We encouraged the tongue-expres- 
sion only, as far as words were concerned, and never the finger- 
expression, although the voices, the toes, and the whole body have 
their share in expressing Spanish! 

1 Miss Wright was the instructor in full charge throughout. Mr. Wright 
assisted here and there with planning, supervising, or accompanying at the piano 
part of the time. 
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It will be readily deduced that oral repetition was our big aim in 
working up a basis of spoken Spanish; and that physical repetition, 
always associated with the ear-stimulus, was our big source of help 
in attaining our goal of “living Spanish.” Had we kept the squirming 
group restricted to their desks or chairs, our club would have been 
short-lived, however much we might stress oral repetition. It was the 
many directed activities that tied in with Spanish which maintained 
the interest and the feeling that this language meant something to 
them in actual living experience. 

What did the youngsters learn? Here are a few things: (1) They 
counted things, with ease, up to twenty, learning not just to count for 
the sake of counting. This they did through games (such as mental 
arithmetic, or “Buzz”), and by playing grocery store, where we 
bought and sold, and haggled with glee, although we had to keep our 
faces perfectly straight! (2) They learned to sing, by ear, a dozen or 
more Mexican folk songs, and they were as strict with each other as we 
could be in maintaining a high standard of pronunciation. Two of 
these they learned to sing as they danced them. (3) Thus, they 
learned to dance, in couples, “La Varsoviana” and “La Jesusita,’” 
singing the words while dancing, and also several steps of “El Jarabe 
Tapatio,” which latter they especially liked after they began to 
learn the intricacies of the steps, particularly of the first movement. 


2“La Varsoviana” (which a folk-dance specialist tells us was learned by 
him in French, with music similar to that used in Mexico) has these words 
(both it and “La Jesusita,” together with the steps to them, were learned by 
Miss Wright from Mr. Charles Dickinson of the Padua Hills Mexican Players, 
Claremont, California) : 


—j Varsoviana, Varsoviana! 

i Quién te trajo aqui? 

— Yo solita, yo solita, 

Vine a dar aqui. 

:Comadre Juana vamos a bailar 
La Varsoviana que van a tocar. 


The words to “La Jesusita” are: 


Vamos al baile y veras qué bonito, 

Donde se bailan las danzas modernas, 
Donde se baila con muchas linternas, 
Donde se baila con mucho cancan. 

Y quiéreme Jesusita, y quiéreme por favor, 
Veras que soy tu amante y seguro servidor. 
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(4) They employed their individual ingenuity in acting out the suc- 
ceeding characters mentioned in the Mexican song “Cuando la rana 
sale a cantar,” which corresponds to the English song about “This Is 
the House That Jack Built,” the whole group singing all the words 
while individuals would in turn act out Ja rana, la mosca, el ratén, 
el gato, el perro, el palo, el fuego, el agua, mi novia, mi suegra, and yo. 
This song they of course learned best because of the heavy repetition 
of the stereotyped phrases throughout, and naturally the vocabulary 
stayed in their memories the easiest. This song could readily be 
adapted to other sets of characters. 

A usual morning program would run somewhat as follows: 

1. “Primero, la lista.” Attendance roll, names called in Spanish 
as far as possible (the middle name being frequently used, or some 
slight readjustment being made, in an effort to give each child the 
thrill of “my own name in Spanish’), with replies of “aqui” or 
“presente”; then later “su servidor’ (or “su servidora’) or “a sus 
érdenes, senorita.” 

2. “Ahora, la aritmética: todos en su lugar, como al fin de la ultima 
clase. gQuién es el nimero uno? gNtmero dos? etc.” They always 
kept meticulous account of who had ended up in which position at 
the end of the previous occasion of playing arithmetical spelling-bee. 
The sefiorita had previously written the numerals from 1 to 20 on the 
blackboard (later the pupils would vie to get there early in order to 
write them ahead of time for the class), and beside them the four 
symbols: + (mds), — (menos), X (por), and + (entre). Then she 
would say, for instance: “Mariana, tres mds tres entre dos, cuanto?” 
pointing at the numeral or the symbol in turn as she gave the problem ; 
and Mariana would have to reply correctly in Spanish or her com- 
panions would make her go to the end of the line. Maybe the sefiorita 
would say: “Diego, cuatro por dos mds uno entre tres,” always 
pointing carefully at each numeral or symbol. Later she could dis- 
pense with much of the pointing as the children became increasingly 
familiar with the sounds of the Spanish words, and would themselves 
suggest that she make it harder by speaking without pointing. At the 
end of ten minutes she would say: “;Ya! Ahora vamos a contar, 
cado uno, para comenzar con el nimero de cada uno manana.” And 
they would count off, and remember ! 

3. “Ahora, todos en su lugar para La Varsoviana. Eduardo va a 
tocar el piano, verdad, Eduardo? Muy bien. :Todos listos? Bueno. 
Cantando, todos: ‘Varsoviana, Varsoviana, zquién te trajo aqui?’ 
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etc. ;Muy bien! ;Muy bien! Ahora, otra vez, y un poco mds aprisa. 
éListos? ; Bueno!” 

Then there might be time for one more song, such as “Cielito 
Lindo” or “Alla en el Rancho Grande”; and we always tried to end 
the period so that the pupils would ask for more, or at least not want 
to quit! 

Because of their adaptability to our specific purpose, there should 
be listed some of the games employed, always and exclusively in 
Spanish, once they were clearly explained in the early days in English. 

1. La Canasta de Fruta (o de Colores, o de Ntmeros, o de 
Animales): Each person in the circle is whispered his or her name 
(of one of the set of objects chosen), and when the person in the 
middle calls off two of these names, said two individuals must ex- 
change seats ; but if the center person slips into a chair first, the new 
person to be “it” whispers to him his name. Thus: “manzana y 
cereza” are called on to exchange; or “azul y blanco”; or “perro y 
gato.” 

2. Los Numeros: Each person starts with a number, in order 
down the line, and the sefiorita or pupil calls out any number, and then 
proceeds to count from one up to ten, and if the individual whose 
number is called does not call off another person’s number within that 
time, he goes to the end of the line. 

3. Zas: Someone starts counting, and each person in the circle 
calls out in turn the number which falls to him; but (if for instance 3 
has been agreed on as “zas”) nobody shall pronounce the number tres 
or its multiple, but must instead say “zas.” 

4. La Casita: This is an adaptation of “Pussy Wants a Corner” 
in terms of “;Hay casita que alquilar?” 

5. La Aritmética: This is the mental arithmetic “spelling-bee”’ 
mentioned above. 

6. La Tienda: The pupils enjoyed “playing store,” and vied to be 
the sefior or the sefiorita behind the counter of the tienda. They made 
their own money of cardboard, and brought empty containers for sal, 
azticar, harina, frijoles, etc. The labels were naturally in English, but 
they soon learned to call off Spanish names (keeping the sefiorita 
pretty busy whispering names of staples), and they worked overtime 
the phrases “;Cudnto vale?” and “; Ah, es mucho!” 

All will agree that such a program would call for imagination as 
well as ingenuity ; but the pupils supplied their full share of these, for 
they were the ones who wanted to learn this, and to know that, and 
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they demanded their money’s worth, taking particularly keen delight 
in the fact that they were learning something that not all the other 
pupils in school knew. 

In closing, we might well summarize certain principles which we 
should recommend to the careful attention of anyone attempting to 
set up a program for teaching Spanish in the grades.* 

1. Do nothing to undo or unsettle what the children have already 
learned, principally by avoiding as much as possible any visual 
instruction of written or printed Spanish, lest confusion arise between 
our own extremely illogical and difficult system of writing our 
language, and the very nearly phonetic system of writing Spanish. 

2. Never hurry the children unduly, rather stressing accuracy 
and confidence instead of the amount of material to be covered, re- 
membering that a strictly correct pronunciation, attained only through 
the ear, is of first importance. 

3. Repeat, repeat, and repeat patiently, in a steady and persistent 
effort to appeal to the ear, but ever with due variety of scheme or 
approach, to prevent boredom or exhaustion. 

4. Introduce action, duly directed and properly interspersed with 
sitting games or standing periods. 

5. Make the games (such as the mental arithmetic one) combine 
excitement and progress by employing a technique of reward for 
success, thus pushing into the background the fact that the basic 
purpose is to gain familiarity with a foreign language. Thus the aim 
will be attained secondarily or subconsciously, lessening the painful 
self-consciousness which attends usual recitation in foreign-language 
classes. 

6. Utilize piano-pupil members of the class for different songs they 
can learn to play for group singing or dancing. 

In the conviction that Spanish, the second of our two principal 
languages on this continent, should be in the near future taught in the 
grades, and eventually taken for granted among educated citizens of 
our country, we have offered a few suggestions which are the result 








8 We were delighted to find the concordance between our actual practice and 
the specific recommendations laid down by our A.A.T.S. Committee on Spanish 
in the Grades, etc., in H1spanta, XXIV, 1, especially the important paragraph 2 
on page 22, stressing that “the greatest emphasis in the lower grades belongs on 
the oral use .. . . , on good pronunciation and practical vocabulary”; “no gram- 
mar”; “aural comprehension” ; and “that pupils should not begin to read a sec- 
ond foreign language . . . . before the fourth or fifth grade.” 
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of actual experience in class work, in the hope that they may be of help 
to some of those who are undertaking to work out the new technique 
of teaching youthful minds another language, in a country which has 
been outstandingly nonlinguistic-minded. 


Mary Wricut Murpock 
Leavitt O. WRIGHT 


Newport, RxopeE IsLanp 
EuGENE, OREGON 
































VITALIZING SPANISH INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
MOVIE PRODUCTION 


Despite the great emphasis now being placed on the use of visual 
and aural devices in the scheme of modern educational methods, it is 
surprising how few and how really unsuitable for classroom instruc- 
tion are the films available in Spanish. To be of true pedagogical 
value a foreign film should: 


1. Require no more than twenty or thirty minutes showing time to 
allow for preparation before and discussion after the showing. 

2. Be based on interesting, profitable, or cultural themes such as 
simple stories, literature, history, geography, culture, or customs 
of the Spanish-speaking nations. 

3. Be graded as to difficulty of vocabulary. Some should be on a 
simple level for the lower courses and others on more and more 
difficult ones to meet the needs of the various courses. 

4. Be within the reach of every language teacher by being easy to 
obtain and cheap enough in price, while not sacrificing quality, to 
make its rental or purchase a possibility. 

To partially meet this need and realizing the value in interest 
created in learning Spanish, we decided in the Allen High School in 
New Orleans with the authorization of the principal, Miss Ida M. 
Coburn, to produce a Spanish film through the co-operation of the 
visual-education department under the direction of Mrs. Helene M. 
Pohlmann.’ When I suggested such a project to my advanced classes, 
they eagerly agreed, so anxious were they to be in the “movies.” Mrs. 
Camella Best, supervisor of visual education for the Orleans Parish 
Public Schools, enthusiastically endorsed the project. 

We decided to use a comedy, Romance Mejicano, recently written 
and produced by these same students. This story, centering as it does 
around the efforts of a young Yankee to prove himself as romantic as 
a Latin to win the Mexican girl, with its colorful costumes and 
scenery, we felt to be an interesting subject that would make up well 
in technicolor. The pupils as a class project had written the dialogue 
in Spanish, gathered and made costumes, and had given a most suc- 
cessful stage performance. We now had to change the dialogue into 
movie script and some of the action to suit movie procedure, such as 


1 Details of photography may be secured by writing to Mrs. Helene M. Pohl- 
mann, Allen High School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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adding close-ups and cutting the longer speaking parts, for the picture 
was to be a silent one. The script was painted by hand, in Spanish, 
on white drawing paper 17 x 19 in a space 12x 9 and photographed 
at a distance of three feet. Designs typically Mexican bordered the 
script within the center space and extended into the outside margin. 
The designs were done in poster paints, as after experimentation with 
several other types of paints these were found to produce a bold 
coloring that was well adapted to photography. 

For the action we needed two scenes, a patio to a home in Mexico 
City and a ranch. We searched the city until we found a home, for- 
tunately now a state museum, with a suitable patio. In order to secure 
the proper lighting for outdoor technicolor, it was necessary to take 
this particular scene at eight in the morning. Even though the 
morning selected was a bright but cold Saturday, this did not dampen 
the spirits of the proud and pleased principals “starring” in this scene. 
The ranch scene was taken on the stage of our auditorium, using the 
painted scenery made for the play and lighting it with special photo- 
floods. For the night scene we increased the light over the section 
in which the action was to take place, darkened the rest of the stage, 
and spotted on the players only one photoflood covered in very light 
blue, barely perceptible to the eye. We did not take the whole movie 
at once but in sections in order to profit by the results of each group 
for the perfecting of the following set. 

A teacher’s manual has been prepared to accompany the film con- 
taining the vocabulary and difficult expressions used in the film that 
these might be studied before the picture is shown to a class. The 
script and hints as to procedure are also given. 

While it is true that our movie, like all experiments, is not perfect 
and we can hardly describe it as colossal and stupendous, yet we feel 
that we are blazing a trail which we hope others will follow and which 
we ourselves hope in time to perfect, for we are pleased with this our 
first effort and are looking forward to producing a “talkie” next year. 

A story to compose, to express in Spanish, to learn to enunciate 
with clarity, expression and correctness, a finished product to present 
before the assembled student body faculty and friends, something of 
value to leave to future classes—what more interesting incentive 
could there be to learn Spanish? 


ISABEL SNYDER 


ALLEN HicH ScHOOL 
New Orveans, LovuIsIANA 

















ON RE-READING MARK TWAIN 


From time to time I dipped into old Sir Thomas Malory’s enchanting 
book, and fed at its rich feast of prodigies and adventures, breathed in the 
fragrance of its obsolete names, and dreamed again—Marx Twain, A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court 


To anyone who has been immersed in Spanish literature for years 
a re-reading of Mark Twain is a thrilling experience. Adolescent 
memories of his books are confirmed or corrected and America is 
vividly re-discovered against a Spanish background. But the greatest 
thrill is not that the expatriate returns home; it is rather that he finds 
in Mark Twain a strange flavor of Spanish literature itself. Here we 
have a touch of Lope or Quevedo, there of Baroja or Camba, and in 
many unexpected places that of Cervantes. Let us add that nearly all 
of the consanguinity is purely fortuitous in so far as Mark Twain’s 
knowledge of Spanish literature is concerned ; the Quijote,’ however, 
was second only to the Bible among the literary influences undergone 
by Mark Twain. Indeed, it may be said, without laboring the point, 
that Mark Twain is a sort of adolescent Cervantes. 

The very depth of the Cervantine influence would indicate, if there 
were no further data, that Mark Twain was no simple one-dimensional 
personality. Few writers have left a bulkier record of themselves, and 
we know how complex and contradictory his personality was. Mark 
Twain, the showman, the raucous frontiersman, the businessman, the 
apostle of fountainpens and typewriters, the scoffer at European 
culture, this same Mark Twain when “grailing” (his own word) for 
justice, idealized women to the extent of what has been called a type 
of secular mariolatry, steeped himself in the Quijote and Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur, basked in royal courts, and was, in good American 
fashion, never sure of himself. Romantic and anti-romantic, with an 
exuberant faith in progress culminating in the total despair of his 
declining years, emotionally a reformer and a puritan, he attained the 
mechanistic determinism of What Is Man? under which moral respon- 
sibility is impossible. Then, too, dream suffused reality, the man who 
lived in a constant state of agitation yearned for peace of mind, yet the 
mind itself clashed with the emotions as did the moral Christian— 
sans theology—with crude realities: “All men will confess that with- 








1 Probably read, like Gil Blas, in the translation of Smollett, according to 
Brashear, Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, Chapel Hill, 1934, p. 235, n. 18. 
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out Christian civilization war must have remained a poor and trifling 
thing to the end of time” (The Mysterious Stranger). Democratic, 
individualistic, a great quoter of the French Revolution, Mark Twain 
possesses a radical streak, but he never makes a frontal attack on the 
contemporary status quo. He does at times speak out, but more fre- 
quently he prunes his text—often at the behest of Mrs. Clemens—or 
leaves inflammatory missives unmailed. Van Wyck Brooks, in 1920, 
thought that Mark Twain could be explained as a case of the artist 
frustrated by a materialistic environment, but in a recent statement 
in the New York Times Book Review he abjures this earlier psycho- 
analytical approach. 

In the PMLA for 1922 O. H. Moore pointed out the influence of 
the Quijote on Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, and other works of 
Mark Twain. The reader is referred to this article or to the summary 
of it in Wagenknecht’s Mark Twain, The Man and His Work. Let us 
employ an altogether different approach and ask ourselves : “What are 
some of the ‘Spanish’ traits of Mark Twain which may or may not be 
buttressed by chapter and verse?” 

First of all, the famous furia espaiiola. Mark Twain was not a 
professional writer; he prided himself on being a journalist and in 
general looked down on his literary betters. Now a journalist is an 
improviser, especially when he is a Divine—or Beloved—Amateur 
who rushes into print not only with creative works, but also with the 
most ingenuous opinions on art, literature, politics, French traits, or 
any other subject of the moment. Mark Twain was an ingenio lego 
just as Cervantes was—even to the picturesque detail of getting 
interested in Joan of Arc through a page from some history of her life 
picked up in the streets of Hannibal, Missouri, but he composed—and 
in some ways lived—with all the abandon of a Lope de Vega. Hence, 
as in Lope, the distressing unevenness of his work, and likewise, as in 
Lope, the necessity of reading a great deal in order to appreciate and 
evaluate him. Mark Twain’s exuberance tended to take the verbal 
form—conversation, extraordinary faculties on the platform, and a no 
less extraordinary gift for profanity; unlike Lope, he was a puritan, 
and like Cervantes, he was an embellisher and idealist in sexual mat- 
ters (cf. My Platonic Sweetheart). 

Professor Moore rightly states that the humor in Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer springs from the clash between unimaginative 
Huck (Sancho) and Tom (Don Quijote) the devourer and re-enacter 
of romance. The dualism reappears elsewhere, e.g., in the Connecticut 
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Yankee, but in general it must be said that Mark Twain is amateurish 
and ingenuous in his handling of the burlas-veras, ideal-real dualism 
so masterfully and subtly elaborated by Cervantes. Mark Twain was 
in real life a day-dreamer ; he was a “dabbler” in dreams and other 
psychic phenomena and let his imagination go “lazying” (his word) 
down a subjective Mississippi. Like Tom, the poor boy in The Prince 
and the Pauper, he “unleashed his imagination, and soon forgot his 
aches and pains in delicious picturings to himself of the charmed life 
of a petted prince in a regal palace.” 

The predilection for the dream-world became particularly pro- 
nounced during Mark Twain’s residence in the East. How often he 
looked back in his writings to earlier periods in his own life and in 
history, and how often is boyhood the setting for a story! Even the 
palpitating Mississippi, seen in retrospect, has acquired something of a 
Cervantine patina, and here, as well as in other books, we are not so 
far from Perstles and Galatea. The sensitive man that Mark Twain 
was has drawn in his tentacles; he wanders in his books as much as 
Cervantes, and like Cervantes, he tends to mellow and gild the coarser, 
more picaresque elements of life. He pursues a noble ideal of justice 
and a “new deal” (the term occurs in the Connecticut Yankee), yet 
comes up gasping in later years with the thought expressed at the end 
of The Mysterious Stranger (written in 1898) : “It is true, that which 
I have revealed to you; there is no God, no universe, no human race, 
no earthly life, no heaven, no hell. It is all a dream—a grotesque and 
foolish dream. Nothing exists but you. And you are but a thought 
—a vagrant thought, a useless thought, a homeless thought, wan- 
dering forlorn among the empty eternities !” 

Energy and imagination ; the third “Spanish” trait of Mark Twain 
is the overwhelming emphasis on the human, on persons, on people. 
The parallel of Galdés comes to mind, even in the details of the all- 
too-threatening sentimentality and the predominance of characters 
over aesthetic considerations. On the affirmative side, Mark Twain 
believed in democracy and human dignity; he needed people, and 
despite his developing pessimism, treated them more often with an 
affectionate humor than with excoriation. On the negative side, he 
recognized and loathed social abuses, selfishness, greed, tyranny and 
sham, and came to fear that ruthless minorities would always get the 
better of the essential goodness of human nature. There is much pity 
in his attitude—and much self-pity, as illustrated by his explanation, 
on a certain occasion, that the tears in his eyes were not for his 
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deceased friend, but for himself. The tone is different in the much- 
quoted: “Man is a museum of diseases, a home of impurities; he 
comes today and is gone tomorrow ; he begins as dirt and departs as 
stench.” Wagenknecht explains with great plausibility that however 
much Mark Twain attacks “the damned human race” in the abstract, 
he is assuredly not remiss in his kindness to individuals. The almost 
nihilistic elucubrations of What Is Man? are offset by the characters 
who live magnificently or come to life even in the shoddiest writings. 
Let it be remembered that Mark Twain himself was a “character,” a 
“personality,” and that, to use one of his favorite words, he “tingled” 
with aliveness. 

Aside from the principal directions already mentioned, the “Span- 
ish” flavor occurs in miscellaneous aspects of Mark Twain’s literary 
personality. Mercurial as an Andalusian, he tasted the dregs of 
desengaiio and worked out for himself a philosophy of fatalism. A 
ponderer of moral problems, he humanized the abstract ; obsessed by 
religious preoccupations, even though he had broken with theology, he 
clung to hope in immortality as vehemently as Unamuno. Professor 
Moore has shown, with some proofs, that “the author’s style of humor 
is often strikingly similar to that of Cervantes.” And this is true of 
a rough-and-tumble book like the Connecticut Yankee! Here and 
there one can feel the “touch” of Quevedo or Larra or Camba, and 
skits like the Jumping Frog are first cousins to the entremés. And 
everywhere we meet a skill in dialogue and a rotundity of style that 
may be described as Cervantine. Mark Twain was a professional 
reciter with an extraordinary sensitiveness to the human voice ; his 
style, like that of Cervantes, is primarily for the ear and includes 
rhetoric, “Renaissance” landscapes where everything is “lovely as a 
dream,” and the formal perfection and lucidity typified by Persiles. 

Despite the various “Spanish” flavors and essences Mark Twain 
is of course as American as a writer can be. In order to focus light on 
this quality and also to round out his personality by sharpening the 
contrast with another type of Spanish writing, let us analyze two 
somewhat similar books, The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court and Ganivet’s La conquista del reino de Maya por el ultimo 
conquistador espaiiol Pio Cid. The Connecticut Yankee was published 
in 1889; within a decade Ganivet was dead and Mark Twain had 
entered his pessimistic phase with Following the Equator (1897) and 
What Is Man? (some of it written in 1898; printed anonymously 
seven years later). His pessimism boils down to a syllogism in What 
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Is Man? and I am of the opinion that it is infinitely less American than 
the tone of the Connecticut Yankee, which, incidentally, ends disas- 
trously but inconclusively because the scene is laid in an age not yet 
prepared for the Yankee’s innovations. A comparison with La con- 
quista del reino de Maya is therefore legitimate. 

What sort of person is this Yankee, who, as Professor Moore 
shows, to a certain degree represents Sancho Panza as set off against 
Alisande, the lady-errant whom he accompanies and, later, marries? 
He is, in his own language, “a practical man,” a “champion of hard 
unsentimental common sense and reason,” “a man of knowledge, 
brains, pluck and enterprise,” and a “unique” among “adventurers.” 
To this must be added the concentration on the present moment—‘one 
thing at a time and just play that thing for all it is worth.” 

A second main characteristic of the Yankee is a curious American 
variety of efectismo—the emphasis on showmanship, on what the 
Yankee calls his “circus-side.” The Yankee is hungry for public 
approval ; he wishes to make an impression and enhance his “reputa- 
tion,” and he does so every now and then by his “grand attitudes,” 
with “fine” or “gaudy” or “spectacular” “effects”—the word is much- 
repeated. These effects are produced by the magic of science ; they are 
very amusing, almost incredible, and make us wonder with the Yankee 
how much was reality and how much a dream. Paraphrasing Mark 
Twain one might say that the book describes how the youthful magic 
of the Yankee “licked” that of Merlin. And, paradoxically, we 
started out to discover the American qualities of Mark Twain, only to 
meet the Quijote again! 

Youth and the “refreshing” magic of laughter, but everywhere a 
deep feeling of pity and sympathy for human suffering and poverty. 
Two questions must now be raised: What does the Yankee think of 
the human scene before his eyes, and what is his purpose in instituting 
changes? In the Yankee’s opinion the upper classes are “gracious and 
courtly,” physically beyond fear, and even “majestic,” while all classes 
are “childlike and innocent,” “great simple-hearted creatures, attrac- 
tive and lovable.” He describes them affectionately as “animals” who 
neither possess nor need for their type of civilization the “brains” to 
be provided by him. There is a Chaucerian flavor in this description 
of the procession of pilgrims going to the Valley of Holiness: “a pleas- 
ant, friendly, sociable herd; pious, happy, merry and full of uncon- 
scious coarsenesses and innocent indecencies.” However, let us also 
remember that other chain of slaves; the Yankee does believe firmly 
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in human dignity, but when he says that “a man is a man, at bottom,” 
he means potentially, given the proper type of advantages. The fault 
lies in the feudal system which, with a nobility that was “tyrannical, 
murderous, rapacious and morally rotten,” brutalized the common 
people and reduced them to impotent resignation. The church, too, is 
a feudal culprit; the Yankee credits it with considerable good but 
holds that it has “converted a nation of men to a nation of worms.” 

The Yankee stands to these people as a sort of elder brother who 
has returned among them with the “wholesome free atmosphere” of 
nineteenth-century America. Although he does not quite express it in 
this manner, he hopes to replace chivalry and the feudalism of king, 
church, and noble by a classless society based on universal suffrage. 
The principal means to this end is education, which includes a gradual 
training in the manufacture and manipulation of the artifacts created 
by science. The Yankee, however, is not at all certain that evolution 
will succeed and more than once is tempted by the revolutionary short- 
cut. In the end, of course, the rational solution is vanquished by “old 
habit of mind” and “inherited ideas,” symbolized in the ultimate 
revolt of chivalry under the captaincy of the church. As to the real 
vanquisher, who can say whether it is human nature or Aristophanic— 
and very American—laughter or the magical and trance-like quality of 
life which accompanies the Yankee, like Don Quijote, to his death: 
“He was getting up his last ‘effect,’ but he never finished it.” 

The shift from the Mark Twain of the Connecticut Yankee to 
Ganivet is from cider to absinthe and from convulsing and kindly 
laughter to laughter that stems from revulsion. Yet Ganivet the 
loather of civilization attains greater success in his venture than does 
Mark Twain. The problem of Ganivet’s attitude and artistic sincerity 
is exasperatingly complex: Knowing that he is a sensualist (Mark 
Twain is sentimental) and something of a conceptista we almost 
suspect that the Conquista constitutes a defense of polygamy and we 
are never sure whether Ganivet speaks seriously or with Machiavellian 
sarcasm. He confesses in his correspondence that he himself does not 
know where he is taking Pio Cid. Mark Twain, beside Ganivet, 
represents the journalist turned novelist; Ganivet possesses a great 
aptitude for scientific analysis and synthesis and in a different environ- 
ment might have become a Veblen. The “scientist” blends with the 
arbitrista, and the contrast between the aprés moi le déluge attitude 
and the exhortation to the noble ideal makes us conclude that Ganivet 
—the solitario or “shut-in”—speaks a somewhat personal and code- 
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like language. It might be asked to what extent the noble ideal is a 
matter of aesthetic gratification to the author. The Suefio de Pio 
Cid, at the end of the book, smacks somewhat of an afterthought, 
and if one wished to be malicious one might call it a memorandum for 
the Dia de la Raza. 

It would be fruitless to analyze in further detail the attitude of Pio 
Cid toward his task. Nor shall we spend time discussing the satire 
against European civilization and methods of colonization. This is 
really a side-issue, because underneath the satire and Draconian 
sarcasms, and underneath the innovations, there is, I believe, a 
definite philosophical attitude which makes of Pio Cid a kind of 
policy-maker to the aborigines. 

Life, we may assume, is fundamentally evil ; at best it is a mixture 
of good and evil, which we are at liberty to call “amoral” or the 
“natural order” so often stressed by Ganivet The essential difference 
between the Africans and the Europeans is that the latter are more 
“suavizados” and more “timidos” ; the development from primitive 
simplicity to civilized complexity will be taken up immediately below. 
It is to be hoped at most that civilization may neutralize the human 
race by dividing it into larger and fewer armed camps which may 
decide to “vivir en paz a causa del miedo mutuo y permanente.” As 
men become civilized they fulfill the “ley de solidaridad de los intereses 
humanos,” to which may be added one of the key sentences of the 
book: “El hombre es esencialmente salvaje mientras tiende a simpli- 
ficar la vida y a prescindir de necesidades artificiales, e inhumano 
mientras conserva su amor al aislamiento, so odio a la solidaridad. La 
civiligacién no estd, como muchos creen, en el mayor grado de cultura, 
sino en las mayores exigencias de nuestro organismo, en la servi 
dumbre voluntaria a que nos somete lo superfiuo.” In the Suefio de 
Pio Cid Cortés states that “los mayas eran felices como bestias, y tt 
les has hecho desgraciados como hombres,” but I am not sure whether 
he is speaking for himself or for Pio Cid when he goes on to say: 
“Conquistar, colonizar, civilizar, no es, pues, otra cosa que infundir el 
amor al esfuerzo que dignifica al hombre, arrancandole del estado de 
ignorante quietud en que viviria eternamente.” 

What is certain is that Pio Cid—by stages, be it said—complicates 
the existence of the mayas. The “natural order” must be, and is, pre- 
served simply because the complications afford “outlets” (“expan- 
sién,” “desgaste,’ and above all, “desahogos”) for the natural im- 
pulses. The noun for the process is “regeneracién” and the verb is 
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“depurar.” He hopes in time to tone down the muntu ceremony from 
an orgy of blood to an “alegre e inocente curiosidad,” thereby calming 
the sadistic side of human nature and satisfying it with artistic embel- 
lishment. Pio Cid, however, is not averse to shedding human blood 
when necessity arises or when a noble and sacrificial effect is thereby 
provided. 

The last point to bear in mind is the equilibrium which Pio Cid is 
constantly striving to maintain. He, the civilized man, apprehends 
the connecting links of history and logic that escape the maya mind: 
he correlates, combines, and, above all, balances. Pio Cid is the 
stabilizer (“estabilidad” is much used), the compromiser (“gobernar 
es transigir’’) the plastic referee between the old and the new, progress 
and retrogression, class-interests, parasites and workers, war abroad 
and peace at home, and sexual and family exigencies. The goal is 
evidently an equilibrio artistico; the means thereto are compromise, 
the appeal to human vanity and possessiveness, and the adding (or 
removing) of weights to either or both sides of the scale. If the scale 
should some day break under the weight of this “criterio aumentativo,” 
well, the disaster would be posthumous in so far as Pio Cid is 
concerned. 

It would be useless to attempt to correlate the Conquista with the 
total work of Ganivet. Ganivet, as we know, is an attitudinary mystic 
(“sustine”) and a would-be total-abstainer from life (“abstine”). The 
equilibrium he established in real life was a matter of canceling out 
life with death ; let us, therefore, leave him with the paper equilibrium 
of the Conquista. He possesses, in a different way, the “Spanish” 
qualities which we have found in Mark Twain. Mark Twain’s ap- 
proach to life is democratic, social, and youthful, and even in the 
expression “the damned human race” one may feel an overtone of 
affection. Mark Twain reaches spiritually from the Leaves of Grass 
to the Waste Land. Ganivet is antisocial, antidemocratic, and never 
resiliently youthful. He is an alma en pena, a minoria selecta, a 
pathological anticipation of the intellectual in the modern world. In 
the last analysis, he belongs to the stream that includes Larra, Gracian, 
Calder6én, and the writers for the education of princes, while Mark 
Twain’s blood-brothers are the Quinteros, Galdés, Feijéo, and 
Cervantes. 

E. H. TEMPLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 




















HOW MATIAS PEREZ FLEW 


Few persons achieve immortality by any means. Fewer still do so 
by thrusting their names into their own or another’s language, but 
when some individual makes the grade there is usually a story worth 
telling if it can be found. The Cuban expression, “Volo como Matias 
Pérez,” long intrigued me, and I determined to find out how Matias 
flew. Following a lead indicated by Don Alvaro de Iglesias in his 
delightful book, Tradiciones cubanas, I extracted the following infor- 
mation from old Havana newspapers : 

Reports that men had ascended into the air in things called bal- 
loons reached Cuba as early as 1796, but it was not until the carnival 
season of 1828 that the inhabitants of the island were treated to a 
sight of the real article. In March of that year a company of roving 
entertainers descended on Havana with a number of diversions, in- 
cluding “Chinesco” fires. On the fifteenth of that month this company 
announced that a special attraction would be offered that evening at 
seven-thirty in the form of a portrait of the “August sovereign” of 
the Cuban people, Don Fernando VII, illuminated by Chinese fire- 
works. At the same time the Havanese were informed that a “new 
and grandiose spectacle” would take place on the nineteenth—a man 
would be “elevated into the air in an aerostatic balloon.” 

For the said “elevation” Monsieur Robertson of France had 
obtained a permit from the captain general of the island. On the 
morning of the projected ascent the official Diario announced, in words 
that savor of post-1920, that orders had been issued for the departure 
of naval vessels to assist the flyer in case he landed in the sea. All gov- 
ernment officials were instructed to give necessary aid. Residents of 
the island were requested to do the same. 

Robertson faded from the view of an admiring and anxious 
audience on the afternoon of the day announced. Instead of falling 
into the sea, he landed on a farm about thirty miles south of Havana. 
He would have loaded his balloon on a mule to hurry back to his 
audience, but the owner of the farm insisted on his remaining over- 
night. Not until the twenty-second was Robertson able to tell the 
Havanese that, “being happily returned from his aerostatic voyage,” 
he would give his nightly performance with magic fires. 

The flight brought a burst of song from Cuba’s would-be poets. 
Even the official organ published enough poetic efforts to fill a small 
volume. These productions were what one would expect—much 
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sentiment and admiration, but little quality. Not one of the literary 
lights of the island took part in the musical outburst. Finally, as if 
in self-defense, Robertson published a page-and-a-half history of his 
flight in the newspapers of March 30. This did not stop the poetry, 
which continued until the approach of Easter turned the minds of 
aspiring poets from the ascent of Robertson to the Ascension of 
Christ. Meanwhile Robertson had received a more material reward. 
Tradition has it that he was given fifteen hundred pesos to make 
the ascent. 

Robertson’s feat stirred at least one Cuban youth to emulation. 
On May 30, 1831, the Diario de la Habana published an advertisement 
to the effect that Don Domingo Blind, a native Havanese, would make 
his first balloon ascent at 3:30 p.m., “Regardless of the direction of 
the wind.” As far as can be ascertained from the existing records, the 
captain general took no such pains for the safety of Blind as he had 
taken for the Frenchman. Blind, however, was not so negligent. The 
same advertisement that announced his ascent also stated that, “if 
unfortunately he should be carried out to sea, he offered six ounces of 
gold as a reward to the person that rescued him from sinking.” 

Blin6é went up according to schedule, but the winds were not all 
that could be desired. He disappeared in the direction of Florida and, 
to the consternation of his admirers, was not heard from for two days. 
Anxiety about his fate was so great that, when the news came that he 
had landed in a horse pasture some thirty or forty miles west of 
Havana, the captain general ordered a special edition of the Diario 
to announce the tidings. 

The poetic outburst for Blind overshadowed the Robertson litera- 
ture. Cuba had an air hero and was proud of him. All the Havana 
papers were pressed into service to publish poetry, and a volume of 
poems dedicated to the aeronaut appeared in the bookshops. A casual 
search has failed to uncover the existence of a copy of this volume. 
However, since most of the verses first appeared in the newspapers of 
the period, literature has lost little if no copy is ever found. Perhaps 
aviation will mourn the loss to its museums. 

There were probably other balloon ascents in Cuba before 1856, 
but we pass them up for events of more interest. On March 19 of the 
year indicated, another Frenchman, named Morat, told Cubans that 
“he was going from Havana to Sevastopol and that anyone who 
wanted to see the events of the Crimean war was invited to accompany 
him.” By allowing for the fact that the carnival season was again in 
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full swing, we are able to see that this fantastic announcement was 
intended to inform the Havanese that passengers would be taken—for 
a consideration. The voyage took place on March 22 with at least one 
person, Ignacio Saladrigas, paying for a ride. A safe landing was 
made, but it was far short of the Crimea. 

On the following day Morat’s companion balloonist, a Monsieur 
Godard, invited passengers to accompany him and Madame Godard 
in their ship, “Villa de Paris.” The attraction offered was stated in 
words that are almost identical with those used by a modern aviation 
company recently : “See the beautiful city of Havana from the air.” 

Passenger hauling seems not to have proved very profitable, for 
Monsieur Godard was soon casting about for means to swell the gate 
receipts at the Plaza de Toros. He announced that on March 30 he 
would drop a “live quadruped” in a parachute, after which he would 
descend in like manner. Don Alvaro de Iglesias expressed the opinion 
that the victim of the quadruped stunt was a goat. This pun on the 
name of the Biblical victim may well indicate the animal used, but a 
dog would be a more likely guess. It was not a monkey, at least, for 
in May Monsieur Godard announced that one would drop for the 
first time in Cuba, altitude to be five thousand feet. 

In the meantime Monsieur Godard was training a balloonist who 
was to achieve a more lasting renown than his teacher. By June, 1856, 
the Portuguese-born Cuban, Matias Pérez, had advanced so far in the 
science of aeronautics that he felt able to set up for himself. For some 
reason, however, a flight that he announced for the eighth was called 
off. Three days later the Gaceta de la Habana carried this adver- 
tisement : 


In view of the good results obtained by the celebrated aeronaut, Mr. 
Godard, my worthy teacher, in his innumerable ascents; and having in 
mind the vast studies that I have made of this science and the practical 
knowledge that I have obtained during the three ascents I have made with 
my teacher; I, faithful disciple, full of intrepidity, imitating his fearless- 
ness and courage, have not vacillated a moment in announcing my first 
ascent, which will take place on Thursday the 12th, alone, without other 
help than that of Providence, without other hope than the illustrious so- 
ciety to which I have the honor to dedicate the function. 


The society referred to was a group of businessmen of Havana, 
who, it seems, made up a purse for the flyer. The ascent was made 
according to schedule. Taking off at 6:00 p.m., Pérez landed shortly 
afterward some five miles from Havana. 
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Fired by this success, the aeronaut announced another flight for 
Sunday, June 22. This time the event was dedicated in an original 
poem by Pérez to a much less prosaic group than the businessmen of 
Havana. Only in the original Spanish can this poem be fully appre- 
ciated. It said, 


Al dedicaros, Jovenes hermosas, 

Mi segunda ascensién, el pensamiento 

Fijé en vuestras miradas carifiosas, 

En vuestro noble y nitido portento: 

Sois en la vida perfumadas rosas, 

Dais armonia al sonoroso viento: 

Y cuando intrépido a los aires suba, 

Vivan! diré, “Las virgenes de Cuba.” 
—Matias Pérez 


Tradition has it that Pérez was married, and that his descendents 
are still living in Havana. This can be dismissed as improbable. It is 
not conceivable that he would have dared to face the wrath of his 
senora between June 18, when the poem appeared in the newspapers, 
and June 22, the date announced for the flight ; to say nothing of what 
might happen after his return. 

Leaving tradition for recorded facts : the ascent was such a stupen- 
dous success that the descendants of those virgins to whom it was 
dedicated, to the third and fourth generation, are still waiting for the 
aeronaut’s return. Search was made for the missing flyer after the 
manner to be used in the twentieth century, but no Matias Pérez was 
ever found. Years later the ruins of a balloon were picked up on a 
small island off the Cuban coast. Were they parts of the Pérez ship? 
Whatever the answer, Matias Pérez still lives in the Cuban branch of 
the Spanish language, and when some person proposes to do some- 
thing that appears fantastical or theatrical, he will probably be re- 
minded that he will fly like the immortal aeronaut. If the grand 
attempt fails, commentators will shrug their shoulders and say, “Volé 
como Matias Pérez.” 

Commenting on the flight Don Alvaro de Iglesias said: “That’s 
flying! All the rest are just fairy tales.” In this sentiment we cannot 
conscientiously join: too many modern flyers have literally followed 
the path traced by Matias Pérez. 

D. C. CorsBittT 


CANDLER COLLEGE 
Havana, CuBA 























DON BONIFACIO: A GUATEMALAN 
NARRATIVE POEM 


Among the works of José Milla, the versatile Guatemalan jour- 
nalist, novelist, costumbrista, and historian, Don Bonifacio is unique 
in being his only poem which has survived him. In his letter of dedi- 
cation to the poet Juan Diéguez (Guatemala City, February 18, 1862) 
Milla declares that he had believed himself cured forever of the “tan 
peligrosa monomania’ of writing verses, when in an evil hour he 
was seized by the temptation to write a narrative poem. The idea 
for the strange madness of his hero was taken, Milla tells us, from 
an article entitled “Les hallucinations du professeur Floreal,” which 
appeared in one of the 1861 numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
However, Milla preserves in Don Bonifacio the genuine atmosphere, 
traditions, and criollo language of Guatemala City in the eighteenth 
century. The poem is a fine example of the continuance of the ro- 
mantic movement in America with the rare substitution of the jocose 
for the emphasis on the tragic. 

Don Bonifacio is a mock legend whose verse form is the octava 
real. The poem consists of eight parts with stanzas varying in num- 
ber from thirty-seven to forty-five. Don Bonifacio jokingly purports 
to be based on a manuscript which an antiquary found lying neglected 
in a dark and dusty room of an old bookstore. 


Por mas de un siglo la voraz polilla 
Royendo estuvo el viejo manuscrito ; 

Que nadie vid, por la razén sencilla 

De ser su duefio un hombre a quien un pito 
Importaba el tal libro. Maravilla 

Fué que diera con é! nuestro erudito; 

De quien no era pequefia la congoja, 

Al ver comida ya mas de una foja. 


The story begins in Guatemala City in 1731, and the hero is a 
forty-five-year-old lawyer. Following his usual custom of giving a 
comic character a name of humorous significance, Milla names his 
hero don Bonifacio Manso y Bobadilla. 

Don Bonifacio is a very erudite and studious person who through 
reading too much philosophy becomes obsessed with the idea that 
the souls of the departed can inhabit the bodies of the living. When 
the string of his wife’s pearl necklace breaks, don Bonifacio takes 
the pearls to an old jeweler to have them restrung. The old man puts 
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them on a violin string, remarking that now don Bonifacio could 
hang his wife without breaking the string. Some nights later Lola, 
don Bonifacio’s wife, has a horrible nightmare which she refuses to 
discuss with her husband. A fatal melancholy seizes her, and she 
pines away and dies. At her funeral don Bonifacio suddenly cries 
out that Lola’s soul is alive in him. 

Despite the recriminations of Lola’s soul, don Bonifacio marries 
Cecilia Lara, a girl of whom Lola had been unreasonably jealous. 
One afternoon don Bonifacio finds Cecilia trying on Lola’s prized 
necklace, and the infuriated soul of Lola drives him to strangle 
Cecilia with the fatal string of pearls. 

The old jeweler obtains the services of a witch to enable don 
Bonifacio to escape from prison, but the morbid lawyer hangs him- 
self in the jeweler’s cottage. On don Bonifacio’s chest is a sign 
which reads: 


ACABA aqui SU VIDA BORRASCOSA, BOBADILLA 
DEL MISMO MAL DE QUE MURIO SU ESPOSA 


In the many digressions which Milla allows himself he ridicules 
quack doctors, pompous and verbose judges, and poets who over- 
work classical allusions. In the opening stanza of Part II he mocks 
the latter : 


Ocho veces habia recorrido 

El rubicundo Apolo en su dorado 
Carro el espacio etéreo, precedido 
De la rosada Aurora, y rodeado 
De los festivos Genios que al tafiido 
Acuden de su lira... floreado 

Esta el exordio; este galimatias 
Quiere decir “pasaron ocho dias.” 


If Milla had taken his muse more seriously, he might have been 
remembered as a poet. On the whole, he merely toys with versifying. 
Playfully showing his prowess, he inserts an occasional esdriujulo ; the 
very impressiveness and difficulty of execution of this form make it 
all the more ridiculous when it is devoted to humor: 


Después de aquel discurso tan enfatico, 
Bobadilla apuré el licor alcohdlico 
De una botella entera, y como extatico 
Se quedé, pensativo y melancdlico. 
Todo juicio y razon perdié el maniatico, 
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Con el brebaje embriagador, diabdlico, 
Y seis horas pas6 caido, palido, 
Aletargado, consumido, escualido. 


It is in the genuinely earnest stanzas of the poem that Milla re- 
veals a talent which for some reason he chose to neglect, devoting 
himself thereafter to prose. Perhaps the best description of the whole 
poem is that of Guatemala City in the dead of night: 


Estaba toda la ciudad desierta ; 

Velaba el religioso, que el camino 

Busca del cielo en la oracién, ya muerta 
El alma para el mundo; el asesino 

Que asecha, y se impacienta porque tarda 
La victima infeliz a quien aguarda ; 

El olvidado amante que, en la reja 

De su adorada puesta la esperanza, 

Al enemigo cielo alza su queja 

Y acusa de la ingrata la tardanza. 

El enfermo que ya la vida deja, 

Fija tan solo en Dios la confianza. 

Esos velan, cada uno con su empefio, 
Los demas yacen en profundo suefio. 


Although Milla’s humorous purpose dominates his treatment of 
all the characters in the poem, at times, when they are in really tragic 
situations, he assumes a seriousness which is arresting in its contrast 
with the rest of the tone of the poem. Two of his finest stanzas are 
those inspired by don Bonifacio’s grief over the death of his first wife. 
Milla describes the very human feeling of wanting the world and 
nature to share one’s mood of sorrow, instead of placidly going on 
their way as if nothing had happened. 


Cuando en nuestra alma reina la tristeza, 
Cuando abrigamos un pesar profundo, 
Queremos ver a la naturaleza 

Vestir de luto, y que comparta el mundo 
La pena que nos roe. ; Qué simpleza ! 
Un individuo muere por segundo 

Y que de cada cual el duelo hiciera 

La pobre creacién ; ; gracioso fuera ! 


Don Bonifacio, as everyone who is suffering from a recent be- 
reavement, does not realize that his sorrow will not endure. The 
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thought which Milla sets forth in these lines is a very old one, but it 
is beautifully expressed : 


Cree su dolor eterno, porque olvida 
Que el tiempo nuestras ilagas cauteriza 
Y que con ese balsamo la herida 

Mas profunda se cierra y cicatriza. 

i Qué seria, si no, la humana vida? 
Nada, por nuestra dicha, se eterniza ; 
Breves son las venturas y los males 
Que en la tierra probamos los mortales. 


Why Milla abruptly forsook poetry for prose is difficult to con- 
jecture, but a probable reason is the hero worship which he felt for 
his beloved deceased friend, José Batres Montufar, whose Tradi- 
ciones de Guatemala and other poems Milla had collected and pub- 
lished in 1845, and for Juan Diéguez, to whom Milla humbly dedi- 
cated Don Bonifacio. Unduly conscious of his inferiority to these 
masters of verse, Milla apparently felt only amusement at his own 
poetic efforts, and he concluded that his natural bent was prose. 


Joun L. MartTIn 


MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


























EL PAISAJE EN LA POESIA DE GUILLERMO 
VALENCIA* 


En nuestra Antologia de liricos colombianos (1936-1937), al sus- 
tentar la tesis de que existen en Colombia varios climas estéticos 
— que representan sus liricos mas originales, y corresponden a sus 
varios climas geograficos principales —, dijimos que Guillermo Va- 
lencia, el ensimismado, es como la encarnaci6n del espiritu del Valle 
de Popayan, de suelo nutricio y atmosfera cargada de eléctricos eflu- 
vios, y que alli se halla la génesis de su nihilismo aristocratico y 
profundo; que al regresar de Europa, Valencia habia dejado de ser 
un “alejandrino,” para convertirse quizas en el tnico poeta cldésico 
que ha tenido Colombia, y que ha logrado él identificarse con Popa- 
yan, sus tradiciones, ensuefios y esperanzas, de modo admirable, tinico 
e inconfundible. ... 

Nuestros juicios —en este caso muy especialmente —, dieron en 
Bogota margen a una amistosa y serena polémica entre Sanin Cano, 
critico por definicién, y el poeta Maximiliano Grillo, polémica que 
debieron de seguir con interés algunos, porque vino a resucitar la que 
mantuvieron tantos a principios del siglo, y que entonces fué agitada, 
relampagueante y un poco apasionada. 

Es Valencia, el poeta de Ritos y de Catay, un alejandrino, un 
francés nacido en Popayan, un orientalista, un latino puro... o es 
simplemente un payanés hispano que ha cantado en el sitio que le did 
el Destino? ... 

Varias, y aparentemente contradictorias, son las respuestas que se 
le dan a esta pregunta de tanta significacién y cuenta en la historia de 
la cultura colombiana. 

Para don Miguel de Unamuno, — ibero si los hay — Valencia es 
un espiritu francés accidentalmente nacido en Popayan. 

Para Rafael Maya, “Valencia es el latino por excelencia,” a quien 
“subyuga la historia de Roma,” cuyos Césares “le dan la nota plastica 
de la violencia y del mando” ; el artista inteligente que talla sus versos 
“dandoles el lustre de las piedras inmaculadas,” reflejo de la “claridad 
latina.” ... 

Segtin Maximiliano Grillo, el poeta de los Ritos “aparece casi 
desvinculado del paisaje patrio, aunque en sus versos circule el calor 


* Read by title at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 27, 1940. 
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de su cielo nativo, pero trasladado en apariencia quizas a otros climas 
y a otras latitudes”; “es un cosmopolita” ... “de exigua colombiani- 
dad.” ... 

Sanin Cano nos dice que don Guillermo — su “amigo insupe- 
rable” —es un alejandrino de buena cepa, predispuesto a “hallar 
plausibles todas las teorias y a trazar las lineas sinuosas en que se 
enlazan todos los sistemas que se contradicen” ; un poeta que tiene la 
frente en llamas y los pies en el lodo, que quiere verlo, sentirlo y adivi- 
narlo todo, y que, siendo amigo de expresar a menudo la nota y el 
matiz intimos y personales, se refugia en su interior y anhela inmo- 
vilizarse, para asi librarse de los bdrbaros. ... 

Gémez Restrepo afirma que “Valencia nacié predestinado para 
cultivar ese arte nervioso, sugestivo, enamorado de las bellas y volup- 
tuosas apariencias, fruto de una sensibilidad aguzada hasta tal punto 
que toca en los limites de lo excepcional y morboso” ... y que su obra 
“no tiene la armonica y sencilla serenidad de lo clasico ; antes bien, es 
complicada, inquietante, fragmentaria en su anhelo de unir su paga- 
nismo imaginativo y su cristianismo de sentimiento; de ejecucién ya 
helénica, ya bizantina, ya propia de los cenaculos parisienses.” ... 

Blanco Fombona nos inclina a creer que Valencia, “uno de los 
mas interesantes exponentes de la generacién modernista,” es “un 
poeta para minorias,” de “castigada forma,” a quien es “dificil en- 
casillar” porque no se deja esclavizar por ninguna influencia extran- 
jera; y que su poesia, “ajena a todo romanticismo” ... “es objetiva” y 
se orienta mas hacia las ideas que a los sentimientos, pues su autor 
es “cerebral.” ... 

Y nosotros, sin negar ni afirmar rotundamente todo lo que afirman 
criticos de tanto renombre y autoridad — y que es en parte contra- 
dictorio — diremos sencillamente que Valencia es el clasico poeta de 
Popayan, y que como tal, encarna el espiritu mismo de la hispanidad, 
otrora guerrera, misionera, martir, espiritualista y catdlica, y ahora ... 
cerebral. 

Valencia es Popayan, y Popayan es Valencia. 


Nada guardaste, prédiga. Con gesto soberano 

vaciaste el dureo cofre, de tu final presea. 

Tu mano parecia una encantada mano ... 

Qué te resta?’ YO MISMA! clamas como Medea!* 
(“Alma Mater”) 


1 Todas las citas poéticas estan sacadas directamente de la obra de Valencia. 
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Asi clama el poeta—en uno de sus mas genuinos y sobrios cantos 
terrigenas—al contemplar el destino de su amade ciudad, Alma Mater 
casatiza, estatica y ensimismada. 

En su Popayan sin par hallanse sin duda la raiz y el ala del Ideal 
de Valencia y su manera especial de expresarlo en formas comuni- 
cativas y permanentes. El es poeta consciente y laborioso que cultiva 
con esmero, entre otros valores vitales, el sentido hondo de la historia 
y la tradicion, necesario en toda sociedad humana digna y capaz de 
sobrevivir y de vencer. Y él sabe que ese sentido lo encarna su ciudad 
natal, y que en sus hogares mas nobles ella lo custodia con afan y di- 
ligencia, lo acaricia con orgullo y lo acendra sin cesar y sin prisas 
de ninguna clase. ... 

Como buen aristécrata moderno, Valencia ha aspirado en su ma- 
durez a ejercer una accion social y politica ejemplar y duradera en 
sus efectos, y asume una actitud francamente nacionalista y conserv- 
adora, verdaderamente barresiana. ... De ahi que, a pesar del “paga- 
nismo imaginativo” y el “cristianismo de sentiemento” de que habla 
Gémez Restrepo, y del nihilismo triste y desdefioso que lo carac- 
terizo en su juventud, Valencia se haya radicado en el sitio de su 
nacimiento y haya escuchado la voz bronca y cascada de la raza que en 
sus versos da armonias seguras y perfectas, y dice palabras solariegas 
que encierran no obstante ideas y anhelos de universalidad y de eter- 
nidad. 

Valencia posee sensibilidad social, no sdlo como hombre y como 
patriota, sino como poeta verdadero. Su verso no es vano juego de 
intrascendente y extrafio virtuosimo modernista, ni es alarde de ifiu- 
til y decadente exotismo. ... No son ecos de Alejandria, ni de Roma, 
ni de Paris ... los que se escuchan en sus alquitaradas cadencias: en 
ellos llora a veces—con Ilanto seco y sin gemidos—la vetusta ciudad 
regionalista, tradicionista, evocadora y gravida de ensuefios, y otras 
se yergue, majuestuosa y esperanzada, como si presintiera el no 
lejano renacer de pasadas glorias, varias y edificantes. 

No creemos que haya en la América “latina” una ciudad tan his- 
pana como Popayan, ni creemos que poeta alguno de esa América se 
haya identificado tanto con su “patria” natal como lo ha hecho Va- 
lencia con esa ciudad ruinosa, sefioril y soberbia, meditabunda y 
triste. ... Nila Puebla de los Angeles, en Méjico ; ni la Cordoba argen- 
tina; ni la Mérida venezolana; ni la Trinidad, de Cuba; ni Lima, la 
del Pert... son hispanas como lo es Popayan. ;Y quién, entre los 
poetas hispanoamericanos, se ha en-terrado tanto en su ciudad natal 
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como Valencia, para sentir su vida profunda, de hoy, de ayer y de 
mafiana, y expresar su dolor, su tedio, su agonia o su esperanza? ... 
; Ninguno! 

Situada en el Valle de Pubenza, de tierras levemente onduladas, 
altas y de facil cultivo, de clima benigno y agradable y surcado de 
varios rios que descienden de las montafias vecinas, se aduerme en 
las faldas del Volcan del Puracé la Ciudad que hace cuatro siglos 
fundara Sebastian de Belalcazar, el Andariego. 

“La amada ciudad’’—nos dice otro payanés ilustre, Rafael 
Maya — “levanta airosamente sus campanarios catdlicos. Rodéala 
una atmosfera serena. Los campos vecinos, vestidos de verdor pe- 
renne, reviven hermosamente el mito de las regiones edénicas. Anti- 
guos robles crecen en las orillas de sus rios. Viejos robles perforados 
por el fuego con que los campesinos les vacian sus entrafias, pero que 
atin conservan su follaje, abundante y oscuro.” ... En ella el “humo 
de las fabricas no mancha la transparencia del dia,” y se experimenta 
en sus contornos “la libertad del campo sin leyes, de la naturaleza 
libre.” .... Bajo el azul transparente de sus cielos primaverales, “la 
vision de las cosas, siempre cercanas por la pureza del aire, simplifica 
el sentido de la vida,” y el fuego es “el simbolo de la tradicién cris- 
tiana, hospitalaria.” ... Todo alli “respira nobleza rancia y distin- 
cién”’ ..., porque una tradicién “esencialmente caballeresca modela las 
costumbres e imprime caracter a sus habitantes.”’ ... “La ciudad toda 
se mira en el pasado como en un rio de aguas muertas y tiende sus 
manos de piedra para recoger la ceniza que suele llover de su cielo” 
y que arroja a menudo el Puracé.... En Popayan “el espiritu se 
vuelve reflexivo por fuerza, lejos de la dispersién que sufre en las 
ciudades fabriles,” y si es sensitivo y fino, “se inclina necesariamente 
del lado de las cosas pasadas y recibe la nocién de la vida plasmada 
en el ambiente que la rodea.” ... 

Y Sanin Cano, que no es payanés sino antioquefio, llama a Popa- 
yan la “polis por excelencia” de Colombia. ... Para él, sus agitaciones 
“labran hondo surco en la historia” patria.... “Ha sido un almacigo 
de grandes hombres. De alli han salido varones a regir la Iglesia 
colombiana, a llevar el peso del Gobierno civil, a dirigir campafias de 
fama horripilante, a sacudir el candor de las multitudes cuando el 
fuego de la oratoria era el elemento de dominio, a dirigir ensefianzas 
vitales por toda el haz de la patria. Una atmosfera tibia, una tempe- 
ratura constante, sensibilizan exquisitamente los nervios. La vecindad 
de los altos montes y volcanes, la direccién de los vientos, tienen la 
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atmosfera en maxima tension eléctrica, que se descarga periddica y 
frecuentemente sobre el poblado en sonoras y luminosas tempestades. 
Los cerebros parece que se resintieran de la presencia del fluido: son 
vivaces, explosivos, luminosos. La ciudad tiene vinculos de hierro con 
el pasado, a tiempo que carece casi de medios de comunicaci6n con el 
resto del mundo. Su situacion, la mentalidad de sus hijos, la riqueza 
ubérrima de la comarca, la han convencido de que se basta a si 
misma.” ... “En esa ciudad rifien batalla cuotidiana el pasado, el pre- 
sente y el porvenir. Esa lucha es el estado de espiritu mas discernible 
en Valencia,” quien tiene con Popayan “marcadas consonancias.” 
Casi podria decirse que la historia de Popayan es la historia de 
Colombia. Conquistada su comarca por uno de los mas audaces y 
brillantes capitanes de Pizarro, y fundada la ciudad, a ella vinieron 
de Espajia antiguas familias de muy ilustre abolengo que determinaron 
su vida, sus ensuefios, sus actividades, sus esperanzas, sus nostalgias, 
su soberbia, su gesto heroico, su capacidad para la lucha y para el sacri- 
ficio. Y fueron los Valencias, los Hurtados, los Arboledas, los Mos- 
queras, los Pombos, los Cabales, los Figueroas, los Ladr6én de Gue- 
vara, los Carvajales, los Collantes, los Angulos, los Holguines, los 
Caldas, los Torres, los Mallarinos, y tantos mas ... que vivieron du- 
rante los tiempos coloniales, ricos, refinados, altaneros, servidos por 
sus numerosos esclavos negros e indios, y que se educaron para las 
grandes empresas de dominio social, econdmico, politico, cultural. ... 
Y vinieron las guerras de la Independencia colombiana, y las civiles 
que las siguieron fatalmente, y la ciudad rectora se dié a la lucha sin 
medida, sacrificando su riqueza, su bienestar, su sangre: de Popayan 
salieron sus juventudes sin regateo ni titubeo alguno, en defensa de 
la libertad unos, otros en defensa de la tradicién. Y sus luchas, que 
se extendieron por toda Colombia, desangrandola, le dieron a Popayan 
la gloria de sus grandes hombres: Caldas, el sabio-martir; Camilo 
Torres, el orador de la Revolucion bolivariana ; y después, Mosquera, 
el caudillo cesareo mas imponente que ha producido le América del 
Sud; Arboleda, el poeta-soldado, guerrero a quien comparan algunos 
con el mismo Bolivar; el Arzobispo Mosquera, de gentilisima pres- 
tancia y gran virtud, que murié en Francia, desterrado; y muchos 
mas ... varones todos de varias y excelentes disciplinas, predicadores, 
misioneros, juristas, diplomaticos, cientificos, maestros, artistas, y 
también aventureros, y aun criminales famosos, porque en esas tierras 
del Cauca, “todo es grande, hasta el delito,” como dijo Arboleda, el 
poeta “de la voz de cristal” y el temple fiero e indomable.... Y con 
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tantas luchas, se arruind Popayan ... restandole solo “ELLA misMa!,” 
ensimismada, silenciosa, ensofiadora. 

Popayan vive de si misma, de su pasado y de sus glorias. Si el 
viajero se acerca y la contempla, vera en ella calles amplias, soleadas, 
desiertas ; casonas de sencilla majestad; templos y conventos de ba- 
rroco estilo donde fulguran el oro y el rojo imperiales ; palacios colo- 
niales de amplios aleros acogedores, de ventanas cerradas que se 
entreabren s6lo para vislumbrar al bdrbaro que los afrenta con su 
presencia ...; y gentes que sonrien tristemente al ver al presuroso 
forastero, como si se dijesen a si mismas, “; Para qué tanta prisa?”’ ... 

La vida discurre lenta y silenciosa en la ciudad procera, bajo el 
dombo infinito del cielo, que es nacarado en las mafianas; azul al 
mediodia, y por la tarde, cuando se pone “el mago de feliz paleta,” 
adquiere todos los matices, desde el perla mortecino hasta el purpura 
sangriento, y de noche, tembloroso de estrellas que rutilan, es opalino 
y misterioso en su magica profundidad. ... 

El pasado, el presente y el porvenir mantienen lucha sin tregua 
en el alma de Popayan: recuerdos vivos de dias de esplendor y pode- 
rio, de orden y refinamiento; impresiones actuales de algo que se 
derrumbo y nadie ha logrado reconstruir ; e intimos anhelos que, no 
por escondidos, dejan de ser intensos, y que se orientan hacia un 
mafiana de restauracién, lejano pero cierto: todo eso se ve y se palpa 
y se respira en Popayan, la tunica ciudad del mundo que, al caer el 
Imperio, y “en medio de la abyeccion universal,” quedo “libre, hon- 
rada y espafiola,” segun el grito viril y retador de su poeta Arboleda. 

Y en Popayan nacié, se educé y pasé su juventud Guillermo Va- 
lencia, y alli, en su juventud y en su madurez, ha cincelado sus estrofas 
inmortales. 


Nos dice Maya que Valencia hizo sus primeros estudios en el 
Seminario Conciliar de Popayan, y que recibié su cerebro las primeras 
impresiones en su hogar, patricio y refinado, tradicionalista y catdlico, 
y en la campifia abierta y libre que riega el rio Cauca, rumoroso y 
cristalino.... El “germen inicial de su arte” es, pues, latino, segun 
Maya. En el Seminario, contintia — y lo sabe él porque también fué 
educado en ese plantel — “impera la mas rigida ortodoxia catdlica” ... 
y la “disciplina es dura.” Alli, “la confesién frecuente desarrolla 
intensamente la visiOn introspectiva y forma temperamentos analiticos, 
aptos para disociar los estados de conciencia, segun los métodos expe- 
rimentales de Loyola” ... y “el estudio de la lengua latina lleva légica- 
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mente a las sintesis mentales, a la condensacién de la frase y hace 
amar las literaturas clasicas.” Bajo la disciplina humanistica del Se- 
minario, “paralelamente con autores sagrados se traduce a los paga- 
nos,” y se estudia especialmente a Virgilio, cuya indole moral “no 
disuena dentro de un ambiente religioso,” y son pasto intelectual de 
avidos escolares recogidos, “las Odas de Horacio y los Cantos de 
Ovidio.” 

Y Sanin Cano nos cuenta que en 1896, es decir, cuando sdlo tenia 
veintitrés afios, Valencia vino a Bogota, y “su espiritu se difundié 
por los cenaculos ... en busca de las ideas que agitaban el mundo de 
las letras.” ... “Habia en esos momentos una fermentacién de ideas, 
complicada con los signos inequivocos de una renovacién sustancial 
en las formas. Acababa de morir Silva, cuya accién sobre la vida 
intelectual bogotana habia sido la del mas poderoso excitante. Se 
habian formado cenaculos. Habia solitarios empefiados en recoger 
dentro de sus cerebros las ondas hertzianas del movimiento intelectual 
del mundo.” 

Esos solitarios eran el mismo Sanin Cano, José Asuncién Silva, 
Maximiliano Grillo, Victor M. Londojfio y otros, que leian vorazmente 
a Nietzsche, a D’Annunzio, a Baudelaire, a Mallarmé, a Verlaine, a 
Heredia, a Poe, a Maeterlinck, a Stéphane George. ... Y a ellos vino 
Valencia, el joven seminarista de Popayan, sensitivo e inteligente, de 
labio belfo y de “ojos pequefios, humedos y mérbidamente lumino- 
oo 
Mas luego, en 1898, Valencia fué a Europa. Facilmente puede 
imaginar cualquier cOmo “recibid por todos los poros las ideas y los 
sentimientos de que estaba entonces impregnada la atmdésfera cultural. 
No consentia que forma ninguna de arte le fuese extrafia,” y aunque 
el verso era su forma natural de expresion, la musica, la estatuaria 
y la pintura lo hacian—y lo hacen— “vibrar con vehemencia so- 
nora.” ... Explicable esto: en su Popayan ilustre no habia — ni hay — 
museos de arte, ni teatros de importancia, ni orquestas sinfOnicas, y 
el joven avido tenia que recibir nuevas formas artisticas en contacto 
directo con el Viejo Mundo. 

En Francia, leyé con vivo interés el libro de Maurice Barrés en 
el cual se analiza puntualmente la sicologia de los desplantados, y bajo 
su influjo, y temeroso de perderse, regres a Colombia al estallar una 
guerra civil en que tomo parte, y luego a su ciudad natal, donde ha 
vivido desde entonces, con ligeras interrupciones. 
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En los aledafios de la blasonada Ciudad de Popayan, en su casa 
solariega de Belalcdézar — nombre histérico de inconfundible armo- 
nia —, vive Guillermo Valencia, un sefior feudal nacido en las tierras 
americanas, que aman la libertad y por ella se sacrifican. La casa esta 
situada muy cerca del Cauca, 


El Rio sacro, nuestro Rio 

— corazon que golpea y nos manda la fuerza y la vida — 

a través de invisibles canales, 

hasta el fondo del alma, 

hasta el sér mismo, 

hasta el eje medular, 

y nos hace sofiar y nos hace querer 

y nos hace poder lo que nadie creyera alcanzar ... 
(“Canto a Palmira”) 


La casa solariega, — ricamente aderezada, amplia y llena de recuerdos 
de familia: retratos de caballeros de fiera apostura y damas de langui- 
dez aristocratica; muebles de caoba lujosamente tallados por manos 
expertas y pulcras; objetos de arte, bronce, oro y marfil; armaduras 
y panoplias enmohecidas; y libros... muchos libros, de ciencia, de 
religion, de filosofia, de bellas artes y letras, de historia, de todos los 
paises y de todas las épocas ..., la casa solariega, decimos, esta rodeada 
de amplias tierras de pan llevar, donde habitan los descendientes de 
los antiguos esclavos de los Condes de Casa Valencia: negros y 
mulatos alegres y revoltosos, indios sumisos, indiecitas de dulce mirar 
y de modales exquisitos. Y lejos de la casa, las montafias andinas, 
altaneras y majestuosas, azuladas, o cubiertas de tenues gazas ... — 
nieblas de suaves coloraciones, que yerran vagarosas, ensuefios. ... Y 
los montes y volcanes, y los bosques milenarios.... De cuando en 
cuando el sefior,— que gusta de montar en brioso corcel, y respirar 
a pleno pulmon el aire sutil y frio de las alturas, y también el aire 
aromado e intoxicante de los bosques tropicales —, va de caza, acom- 
pafiado de sus trailleros, y sus perros de fina raza, en busca de ciervos 
agiles y timidos, o de zorros marrulleros y veloces, o de aguilas cau- 
dales de vuelo sin rival. 

En Belalcdzar vive Valencia, rodeado de su esposa y de sus hijos, 
estudiando, meditando ; sofiando, ora febril y hechizado, ora tranquilo, 
sefiero, y siempre ensimismado; sintiendo el ritmo profundo de su 
valle edénico, y rememorando las glorias de su ciudad, que lo ama 
y lo venera siempre y a veces lo teme. Alli avizora el porvenir, analiza, 
reconstruye y expresa el pasado; recoge las ondas del pensamiento 
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universal — para él valedero siempre y cuando que no menoscabe ni 
enturbie “el imperativo categéorico del Calvario’’ — ; y se hunde en el 
abismo ancestral, para poder asi trazarle fronteras espirituales y esté- 
ticas a su patria colombiana, en cuya alma esta él para siempre jamas. 

En Belalcdézar — torre de marfil si las hay en tierras americanas —, 
el poeta de los Ritos, bajo el embrujo de las noches tranquilas, se dara 
cuenta cabal de cuan hispdnica es la sangre que corre por sus venas de 
patricio : sangre en que se funden lo ibero, lo celta, lo latino, lo gético 
y lo hebreo, en sintesis de prodigiosa universalidad: espiritu que es 
cruce de los contrarios: amor de lo eterno y de lo pasajero; ansia de 
infinito y gana de lo concreto; deseo de quietud y de movimiento ; 
ternura ante lo débil y lo triste, y exaltacién ante la fuerza en activi- 
dad; amor de lo musical y de lo plastico; anhelo de gloria, de honor 
y de virtud ; deseo irresistible de libertad en el espacio y en el tiempo; 
desdén ante lo falso y lo vulgar; faustica elacién ante el fulgor de 
Ella... y apolinea alegria en presencia de El; sensual refinamiento, 
y secreto culto sagrado de Lo Abscéndito. ... 

De Belalcdzar sale su sefior a pasearse por las calles silenciosas 
de Popayan, que encierran sus casonas enjalbegadas todas, blancas, 
sencillas, majestuosas; 0 por sus plazas soledosas y amplias; o por 
sus templos ... penumbrosos y aromados por el incienso, y trémulos de 
canticos liturgicos, y de llamas de cirios siempre encendidos. ... 

Y cuando sale, lo saludan todos, los humildes y los soberbios, 
llamandolo Maestro. 

2 Poeta francés, parisiense, latino o alejandrino, puro y neto, el 
autor de Ritos y de Catay?... ;No sera mejor decir que es poeta 
payanés, de raigambre hispanica genuina? Sin haberse en-terrado en 
sus pueblos natales zno son hispdnicos Ignacio de Loyola, Francisco 
Xavier, Santa Teresa, Fray Luis de Leon, y el divino San Juan de la 
Cruz, ayer, y hoy Juan Ramon, poetas que amaron lo universal, lo 
catélico, y por lo mismo también lo cercano y lo lejano, lo propio y 
lo exdtico, como los ama el poeta payanés? 


Es ésta la doliente y escualida figura 
de un sér que hizo en treinta afios mayores desatinos 
que el mismo D. Alonso Quijano, sin molinos 
de viento, ni batanes, ni bachiller, ni cura. 


Que por huir del vulgo, corrié tras la aventura 
del ideal, y avaro lector de pergaminos 
dedujo de lo estéril de todos los destinos 
humanos, el horéscopo de su mala ventura. 
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Mezclando con sus suefios el rey de los metales, 
hallé combinaciones tristes, originales, 
— inutiles al sino del alma desolada. 


Nauta de todo cielo, buzo de todo océano, 
como el fakir idiota de un oriente lejano, 
solo repite ahora una palabra: ; NADA! 


Asi se retrat6 a si mismo Valencia, poco tiempo después de su 
regreso de Europa a Popayan, y al dejar la espada del guerrillero — 
el “instrumento de cirugia politica,” como llama la suya, que se ha 
enmohecido en su panoplia. ... Y asi tradujo, con admirable precision 
y haciéndolos propios, los versos de Verlaine: 


No ya mi sér conturban, equivoco universo, 
tus campos, ni los ecos de rojas pastorales 
antiguas, ni el reflejo de pompas aurorales, 
ni el sol despedazado y en el azul disperso. 


Quiero de todo ahora reirme: de hombre y verso 
y de los templos griegos y de las catedrales 
que buscan el vacio con locas espirales ; 
ya de mi copa beben el santo y el perverso. 


i No creo en Dios! ahuyento de la memoria mia 
el pensamiento; nunca me nombren la ironia 
llamada amor que a tantos y a tantas enardece; 


con susto de morirse, con el vivir cansado, 
cual un esquife roto del viento arrebatado 
j sobre el abismo negro mi espiritu se mece! 


En el primero de estos sonetos, se compara Valencia con el Caba- 
llero de la Triste Figura, archiespafiol, y confiesa su ansia de ideal 
y su aficién al estudio analitico de todas las teorias y sistemas. Y 
en el segundo, tan fin de siécle como el autor de su original, expresa 
el cansancio, la falta de voluntad, el terror de la muerte, temas que 
figuran a menudo en Valencia, y que son eminentemente payaneses, 
por ser Popayan ciudad agonica y de pasado imperial y glorioso, que 
vive existencia espiritual. Para 1898— fecha importante en la his- 
toria del modernismo rubendareano —, escribia Valencia sus “Moti- 
vos,” el segundo de los cuales, apoyandose en un epigrafo de Maurice 
Barrés — Consonances d'une désolation incomparable, se titula “A la 
manera moderna” : 
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j Venid! calladas horas de mistico recuerdo, 
que en el profundo vortice de la memoria pierdo 
con el naufragio de un ; Ayer! 
Resurja ya el paisaje que reflej6 mi mente 
como refleja el fondo de mistica corriente 
el gris del turbio anochecer ... 


Resurja ya el paisaje cubierto de neblina 
que a los fulgores trémulos de lumbre vespertina 
mis Ojos vieron con amor, 
buscando consonancias para mi sér enfermo 
sobre la tierra estéril de aquel infausto yermo 
lleno de musgos y de horror. 


Alli las mustias frentes de los enhiestos montes 
tendidos en falange robaban horizontes 
con el negror de su capuz; 
y yo guardaba el tedio que a imagen de esas rocas 
oprime los espiritus con sus heladas tocas 
iy para el vuelo de la Luz! 


Un mirto reflejéme, de macilentos troncos, 
que oy6 morir sus hojas entre sonidos roncos 
y desamparo nocturnal ; 
sobre su hendido pecho crece una iridea blanca 
que vivira si un halito de tempestad no arranca 
al viejo amante tropical ... 


Y vi las muertas aguas donde su tallos truncos 
reclinan tristemente los amarillos juncos 
faltos de aliento juvenil; A 
sobre las aguas gélidas de la dormida charca ) 
un palido nelumbo que leve brisa enarca 
mueve su caliz de marfil. 


Yo cifro el mudo lago de la Melancolia? 
do nacen los ensuefios que viven sdlo un dia 
sin ver la rafaga estelar; 
y entre la urdimbre oscura que su candor agobia f 
tiembla — nentfar mistico —la imagen de una novia | 
con fresco nimbo de azahar. 


2 Subrayamos nosotros. f 
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j Venid! calladas horas de magico recuerdo, 
que en el profundo vortice de la memoria pierdo 
con el naufragio de un ; Ayer! 
Resurja ya el paisaje que reflej6 mi mente 
como refleja el fondo de mistico corriente 
el gris del turbio anochecer. 


“Motivos,” dice Sanin Cano, ... “sugiere con verdad el efecto de 
un paisaje andino sobre el alma atediada de un verdadero artista de 
la expresion.” Y asi es. ..._ No obstante para nosotros hay algo mas en 
esta composicién. Para nosotros, “Motivos” es un verdadero mani- 
fiesto estético: es el manifiesto purisimo de Valencia, el poeta payanés. 

En efecto, en Ritos (Bogota, 1899; 2a. ed. Londres, 1914, 223 
pags.), en Catay (Bogota, 1929, 166 pags.) ; en las pocas composi- 
ciones sueltas publicadas entre 1899 y 1929, y en las traducciones de 
Goethe que figuran en Goethe, la ley de su vida, del profesor Gerardo 
Masur (Bogota, 1939) se nota en Valencia un mismo ethos, y también 
el mismo anhelo de expresar el paisaje nativo. 

Sin duda alguna, a muchos les parecera extravagante e infundada 
esta afirmacién. Entendamonos. ;Qué sera el “paisaje” poético para 
Valencia? Que nosotros sepamos, él no nos ha definido la palabra. ... 
Sin embargo, en el prologo de Catay (versién castellana, bella, y “sen- 
cilla de otra que en noble prosa francesa... hiciera Franz Tous- 
saint’; ... “libro preterista por excelencia,” ya que esta compuesto de 
temas artisticos sacados de poetas chinos que vivieron “entre los siglos 
VIII y XIII,” antes de Cristo, y otros de poetas “de la dinastia de 
los T’lang-la, que comenzo el afio 618 de nuestra Era”) escribe Va- 
lencia algunas frases de sentido lleno de sugerencias pertinentes : “Los 
poetas chinos — dice — han venido explotando, desde la mas remota 
edad, unos mismos temas, valiéndose de corto numero de selectos 
simbolos.” ... “Su flora poética no va mas alla de una docena de plan- 
tas; entre ellas el duraznero, el bamba, el sauce y el nentfar. Por 
exquisito eufemismo, casi nunca mencionan las adormideras, esas galas 
sobrevivientes de su Edén perdido.’ Una docena de animales ... com- 
pleta la fauna de la poesia china.”... Esos poetas tienen, pues, un 
alfabeto sencillo, figurado, “de que se sirven para cantar el amor, la 
fidelidad, el coraje, el tedio, la destruccién y la belleza.”... Y “tan 
cargados de sentido vivieron esos simbolos ... en la conciencia de los 
chinos, que su simple enumeracién basta para sugerir todo un mundo 
de ideas y sentimientos.” 


8 Subrayamos nosotros. 
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Ya de los griegos y latinos, y de los grandes poetas biblicos, — asi 
como de los franceses de fines del siglo pasado, y de Goethe — habia 
aprendido Valencia el valor poético de los simbolos. Los antiguos 
poetas chinos, que escribieron “en estilo eterno,” le ofrecieron ejem- 
plos supremos e insuperables del simbolo poético, el cual, si lo es de 
veras, no es mas que una metafora cuyo datum inicial e imprescindible 
es el mundo visible, —luz objetivada — y cuyo sentido artistico no 
es mas que la intuicién — que es, segtiin nuestra definicién, la unidad 
indiferenciada de la imagen de lo posible y la imagen de lo real ex- 
terno —, funcién suprema del Espiritu. 

Simbolista es Valencia, y los simbolos de que se sirve, no sdlo en 
sus poesias originales, sino en las traducidas de otros idiomas y de 
poetas de gustos y culturas afines a los suyos, tienen casi todos, como 
datum inicial, ciertos objetos selectos del mundo visible payanés. Con- 
viene sefialar aqui estos objetos, mas no sin citar antes la admirable 
version que Valencia hizo del poema goetheano “Testamento,” que 
expresa la mas intima esencia de la filosofia del Cisne de Weimar, 
y que constituye, para Valencia, “el salmo jubiloso del ideal perfecto” : 


No puede ningun sér abismarse en la nada. 
Una savia eternal la existencia infutura. 
Risuefio de esperanzas, aférrate a la vida. 
Eterno es el vivir: una ley inviolada 
los tesoros protege, que el universo anida. 


j La verdad conquist6se ha mucho! Siempre atrajo 
a si todos los nobles espiritus. Meméra 
esa antigua verdad ! 
Vastago de la tierra: 
a quien pusola a andar en torno al sol — adéra — 
y a quien fij6é a su hermana los ambitos do yerra. 
Torna el ojo a tu sér, a la intima esencia 
de ti mismo; en el fondo encontraras un guia: 
el sér noble le fia, sin temor, la existencia. 
Alli no fallan reglas, que la libre conciencia 
es un sol, y en el Orbe moral no muere el dia. 


Los sentidos también te guiaran: si tu mente 
vigila, no podran enzarzarte de errores. 
Con avido mirar, obsérva sonriente, 
y marcha sobre el mundo vestido de primores, 
modesto, firme, probo, serenada la frente. 
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Fréna el placer ; acuda la razon si la vida 
te llama entre opulencias a gozar de la vida. 
Asi deja de ser efimero el pasado, 
el porvenir asi convida a nuestro lado, 

y es el fugaz instante la eternidad vivida. 


Y cuando asi formado, sientas en lo profundo 
esta verdad: “no hay otra verdad, ni mas valia 
sino lo que hacer pueda tu espiritu fecundo,” 
la marcha obsérva entonces que va siguiendo el mundo, 
y mientras rueda y rueda ... vé con la minoria! 


Lo que buscé el filésofo, lo que el cantor procura 
es crear en silencio los hijos de la idea.* 
j Tal tu suerte! No hay otra mas envidiable y pura 
que pregustar los suefios y sacudir las palmas 
que el porvenir reserva para sus grandes almas! 
(“La tristeza de Goethe”) 


“La nota caracteristica de la poesia de Valencia — dice Sanin Cano 
al hablar del autor de Ritos (1899), es su predisposicién por los tonos 
suaves y por las sensaciones vagas, casi inexpresables.” ... “Su color 
favorito es el blanco o el gris; cuando sube un poco en la gama de 
los tonos vivos, se complace en las suavidades del azul. Cuando echa 
mano de colores mas intensos, es en frases que le son adversas, como 
él mismo dice, 0 para evocar con el contraste matices mas delicados.” 
Y es la verdad, no sélo en tratandose del poeta de Ritos, sino del de 
Catay (1929) y las composiciones sueltas publicadas entre estas fe- 
chas, “El Sefior de Emmaus,” “La balada del pozo,” “La tristeza de 
Goethe,” etc. El blanco, el gris, el azul, son los colores preferidos de 
Valencia, y por razon de contraste impresionante y agorero, aparecen 
también en sus versos el verde, el amarillo, el purpura sangriento, y 
el negro obsesionante ... negacién de los demas! 

El blanco, el gris, el rojo, el amarillo, el verde, el negro — si de 
éste pudiera decirse — son los colores predominantes en Popayan, y 
de ellos hace uso continuo, insistente, su poeta, como de los de Toledo 
el Greco maravilloso. ... Esos son los colores del mundo visible paya- 
nés. Esos son los colores de su mundo poético y religioso, sus colores 
simbélicos. 

Blancas son todas las casas de Popayan; blancas son las nubes de 


* Subrayamos nosotros. 
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verano que flotan en su cielo o se posan en sus montafias cercanas ; 
blancas son las rosas de Castilla, las margaritas, las azucenas, y los 
floripondios, y los azahares de naranjos y limoneros que tanto abundan 
en los huertos y jardines de la ciudad patricia ; blancas son las palidas 
damas — flores de invernadero— que se mueven lenta y graciosa- 
mente en los hidalgos salones payaneses ; blanca es la nieve que fulge 
en los altos picos andinos ; blancas son las patenas y las vestiduras del 
ritual catdlico relacionado con el culto de Maria; blanco el humo de 
los incensarios y los cirios que tiemblan y rutilan en los altares de los 
numerosos templos de la ciudad.... El blanco es el simbolo de la 
pureza, en la alta y noble poesia del Catolicismo. ; Blanca es la Hostia 
de los Sacrificios ! 

Azul es el cielo de Popayan en el verano, o estacién seca.... Un 
celeste suave, lejano, luminoso y transparente, igual al que hemos 
visto en La Puebla de los Angeles de Méjico. ... El blanco y el azul 
son los colores de la Virgen Maria — a quien ama Valencia con acen- 
drado amor. Azules son los ojos de la novia ideal de quien canta el 
poeta en versos de fdustica elacion, y para él son “azules los ojos de 
Dios”’! ... 

Grises son los tejados de todas las casas, las casucas, y las casonas 
sefioriales de Popayan, porque andan siempre en abandono y las 
cubre de ceniza el volcan del Puracé; grises son las nubes de invierno, 
o estacion de las lluvias ; plomizo entonces el cielo de la ciudad. Gris, 
gris, gris... es la profunda tristeza del alma payanesa.... Gris, muy 
gris, es el tedium vitae de esa anima, sefioril y decadente ! 

Verdes son los campos labrantios que rodean la ciudad en el tiempo 
que precede a las cosechas. Amarillo el color de sus trigales maduros. 
Verde, — retorno primaveral ; amarillo de madurez. Amarillo, — oro 
viejo —es el color predominante de los altares y retablos barrocos 
de los templos payaneses, y de los flecos de cortinajes y sillerias en 
los salones aristocraticos. Oro viejo, —riqueza y antiguo esplen- 
dor. ... Una vez dijo Valencia, en uno de sus poemas: “el amarillo 
nos ha entristecido el Azul.” 

A menudo, aun en las graves frases “que le son adversas,” nos 
habla Valencia del rojo, el purpura, el carmin, el escarlata. ... De rojo 
y de oro viejo estan decorados todos los altares y retablos de los tem- 
plos y conventos de Popayan. El rojo imperial y el cardenalicio predo- 
minan en los salones de sus familias patricias, en las alfombras, en 
los cortinajes, en las sillerias de antiguo guadameci claveteadas de 
oro. ... El rojo, el purpura y el escarlata, vivos, resplandecientes, in- 
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creibles ..., encienden de impresionante esplendor el cielo de Popayan 
cuando “el Rey degollado” se oculta tras de las montafias de occi- 
dente. ... Y rojo es el color de la sangre de los guerreros y “santos” 
del “martirologio” payanés, martires y guerreros de quienes de con- 
tinuo se habla en las veladas literarias y familiares, para exaltar sus 
hechos y purificar y orientar el sentido de lo heroico. 

2 Y el negro ..., negaciOn de la luz y acaso de la vida, el negro que 
tanto inquieta a los psicoanalistas ? 

Negros son los campos payaneses antes de las siembras; negras, 
muy negras, las noches lluviosas de Popayan, ciudad que solo vid la 
luz eléctrica en los comienzos de este siglo, es decir, cuando Valencia 
tenia ya esos “treinta afios’’ en los cuales hizo “mayores desatinos” 
que el sefior de la Triste Figura, y consulté “el hordéscopo de su mala 
ventura,” y hallé ocasion de repetir solo una palabra: “Nada!” ... De 
negro se visten las damas payanesas para ir a los templos todos los 
dias ; de negro se visten siempre sus caballeros, porque asi lo dispuso 
en tiempos del Imperio el melancolico don Felipe II “nuestro Se- 
for.” ... Y negra es la suerte de Popayan (usamos las dos palabras 
con el sentido agorero que les dan los hebreos y gitanos espajfioles, 
Garcia Lorca, v.g.), ciudad sefiera, ensimismada, inviolable e inven- 
cible. ... Y negra es el alma de los rancios habitantes de las clases 
dirigentes, malhumorados, engreidos, soberbios, melancélicos ... que 
discurren en sus calles desiertas. 


“Es caracteristica de la poesia de Valencia ... su predisposicion ... 
por las sensaciones vagas, casi inexpresables ... y su sensibilidad parece 
limitada a lo exquisitamente atenuado,” opina en parte con raz6n 
Sanin Cano. Parece, si, y muy especialmente en Ritos y en Catay, ya 
que no tanto en el “Canto a Palmira,” “Alma Mater,” “La parabola 
del pozo” y otros poemas menores, ni mucho menos en las admirables 
traducciones de Keats y de “veinte de las mas sublimes poesias del 
maestro de Weimar” (son palabras del profesor Gerardo Masur) que 
Valencia, “por amor y congenialidad intimamente ligado a la obra de 
Goethe, ha creado por segunda vez y en lengua espafiola.” 

Un examen desprevenido y cuidadoso — que Ilamariamos de con- 
tabilidad critica, a veces necesaria—-de Ritos nos dara resultados 
muy interesantes que corroboran, en parte si y en parte no, la opinién 
de Sanin Cano a este respecto: 

Los sustantivos poéticos, — junto con los adjetivos, verbos y ad- 
verbios correspondientes — que Valencia us6 en ese libro y que repite 
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y repite con insistencia casi obsesionante se pueden clasificar en grupos 
afines y segun la frecuencia con que aparecen, asi: “palidez,” palido, 
palidecer, palidamente ; “languidez,” languido, languidecer, languida- 
mente; “blancura,” “albura,” “albor,” blanco, albo, blanquear; “tris- 
teza,” triste, atristado, entristecer(se), tristemente; “dolor,” dolorido, 
doliente, doler, penar, sufrir, padecer ; “muerte,” muerto, morir ; mar- 
chito, marchitar ; “tedio,” atediado, atediar; “hastio,” hastiado, has- 
tiar ; “vacio,” vacio; ‘“desaliento,”’ desalentado, desalentar ; escualido ; 
exangiie; “aridez,’ arido; “cansancio,” cansado, cansar, cansada- 
mente; “lentitud,” lento, lentamente; “fatiga,” fatigado, fatigar ; 
“yermo,” “desierto,” “abandono,” abandonar, partir, dejar, errar; 
“frio,” frio, helada, gélido, helar, enfriar, friamente; “amor,” 
amoroso, amar, acariciar ; “ternura,”’ tierno, enternecer(se) ; “agonia,” 
agonico, agonizar; “abismo,’” abismarse; “rezo,” rezar; mistico; 
“suefio,” sofoliento, sofar; “horror,” hérrido, horrible, horrorizar ; 
“‘misterio,” misterioso, misteriosamente ; “quietud,” quieto, sosegado, 
tranquilo, aquietar, tranquilizar, sosegar; “perd6n,”’ perdonar; 
“Nada.” ... Son también de uso bien frecuente: “cruz,” cruci- 
ficado, crucificar ; “sangre,” sangriento, ensangrentado, ensangrentar ; 
“herida,” herido, herir; “martir,” “martirio,’ martirizado, martiri- 
zar; “tortura,” torturado, torturar; “amargura,” amargo, amargoso, 
amargar; “victima,’ victimar; “griz,” “ceniza,” gris, ceniciento, 
pardo, oscuro, oscurecer; “noche,” anochecer; “zarza,” “zarzal,” 
“garra,”’ desgarrado, desgarrar.... Y por tltimo vienen: “dama,” 
“caballero,” “espada,” “guerrero,” “acero,” “galanteria,” “altivez,” 
“desdén,” “triunfo,” “gloria,” “oro,” “grana,” “purpura”... y con 
ellos, noble, galante, caballeroso, guerrero, altivo, indémito, inven- 
cible, inclito, eponimo, desdefioso, orgulloso, soberbio, triunfal, vic- 
torioso, rico, suntuoso, grana, purpura, purpurino, cardeno, carmin ... 
y negro! 

Qué nos revela todo esto? Arte? Sadismo? Decadencia? Paisaje 
poético? Qué? 

En el paisaje poético de Ritos (y este libro contiene lo funda- 
mental en la obra de Valencia, del Valencia de menos de treinta afios), 
el Blanco y el Negro son los colores polares dentro de cuyos términos 
el Azul, el Gris y el Purpura despliegan sus alas, leve y pausadamente 
a veces, otras con febril agitacién. El Blanco es totalidad luminica, el 
Negro es negacién. La Vida y la Muerte, el Pasado y el Porvenir. 
Entre estos polos se mueve el alma de Valencia, payanesa por exce- 
lencia. En su ciudad nativa luchan a diario el pasado y el porvenir, 
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la vida y la muerte, y Valencia, en su poesia, de infinitas perspectivas 
ideales, expresa muy artisticamente esa intima y tremenda agonia! 


“La critica que busca ante todo el documento autobiografico en los 
versos de un poeta, sostiene Rafael Maya, quedaria burlada” en el 
caso de Valencia, porque en él “los conflictos propiamente vitales no 
hallan eco.” ... “La vida, bella y cruel, no desgarra la tunica de este 
artista que proclama que la existencia de los dioses es matematica, 
y que pone por encima del poeta que traduce los valores afectivos 
al hombre de ciencia que juega con valores abstractos.” ... “Su poesia 
esta hecha de perspectivas intelectuales, cruzadas de intenciones esté- 
ticas o doctrinarias.’””* ... Dentro de su estética “no se conciben las 
agitaciones del momento, las formas cambiantes de la vida en que nos 
agitamos. Es necesario aislarse en la contemplacién de las edades 
muertas, en el paisaje imaginado que dibuja la perspectiva del tiempo,” 
para poder apreciarla con justicia. 

Bien, muy bien. Y sin embargo ... 

Con el poeta chino Tu-Fu, Valencia exclama: “El auténtico ar- 
tista / no trabaja sin una dilatada prevision.” Y si es cierto que él 
no podria decir, con Goethe, que “tiene la estatura de su padre y la 
jovialidad de su madre,” si dira con él que tiene “la seriedad para 
llevar la vida” (Des Leben ernstes Fuehren). Ademas, en su poema 
“Amarillo cromo,” nos lo dijo: “hay que poner en las pupilas / una 
infinita claridad / que reproduzca, en limpidas rafagas, / la ilumina- 
cion cerebral ... / que el oido perciba el eco / de lo que dice en queda 
voz / la roca a la espuma que pasa / y el crepisculo al arrebol ... / y 
la nariz sienta el perfume,/ con tan sutil intensidad, / que no le escape 
una molécula /en su debilidad ... / Sdlo que el ojo copia, triste, / la 
iluminacion cerebral, / y la nariz se abre a perfumes / de una acritud 
particular ; / que el oido percibe frases / de desaliento y de dolor, / y 
parece escuchar el ritmo / del mas pausado corazon... /la boca tan 
sdlo esa boca, / felina, elastica, sensual, / se pliega en gesto volup- 
tuoso /de melancolico desdén”... porque... / “ese amarillo de las 
tumbas / nos ha entristecido el Azul.” ... 

En los sonetos “Nihil” y “Decadencia,” y también en el largo 
poema “Anarkos,” lo mismo que en “Amarillo cromo,” en “A Erasmo 
de Rotterdam,” en “Los crucificados,” en “Amor fati,” en “Pax no- 
bis,” en “Torris eburnea,” en “Sursum,” y en otros poemas, se hallan 





5 Subrayamos nosotros. 
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versos e imagenes que, no por sutiles y veladas, dejan de revelar clara- 
mente el hecho de que a Valencia le gusta “expresar a menudo la nota 
y el matiz intimos y personales” — como lo afirma su grande amigo 
Sanin Cano—y buscar las “consonancias” entre su espiritu y el 
ambiente de su ciudad natal. ... “San Antonio y el Centauro” y “Anar- 
kos,” por otra parte, son poemas de intensa y honda actualidad (usa- 
mos la palabra en su sentido aristotélico), y no solo cultural sino vital. 
Desde Berlin y desde el Vaticano dialogan (?) ahora el Centauro 
ndrdico y el Asceta cristiano, y desde Moscou y desde Popayan con- 
templan a las masas revolucionadas la sombra de Marx y la del Caba- 
llero de la Triste Figura. ... Y por eso, para apreciar en todo su valor 
universal y eterno la obra poética de Valencia no basta “aislarse en 
la contemplacion de las edades muertas” — como lo sugiere Maya —, 
ni en “el paisaje imaginado que dibuja la perspectiva del tiempo” : es 
preciso ademas sentir la hora en que vivimos y bucear en el paisaje 
visible — luminoso — de nuestra América, y muy especialmente en el 
de esas mesetas y valles andinos— como los del Anahuac, Puebla, 
Mérida de Venezuela, Cordoba, Ambato y ... Popayan —, donde en 
odres antiguas se acendra el vino afiejo de una hispanidad renaciente, 
sana, alegre y tranquila, — americana! 

En Ritos hallamos, entre muchas otras, las siguientes imagenes 
cuyo datum inicial sensible tiene sus raices en Popayan, aunque no con 
exclusividad : “sus manos como vivas parasitas de hielo”; “y hablé 
sobre mi frente la ceniza”; “tu, la blanca parasita que oscila”; “se 
levantan los suefios como grupos de garzas cuando asoma el lebrel” ; 
“y las garzas del alba son el fresco azahar” ; “hallaras en el fondo de 
las paginas blancas / la tristeza infinita del plomizo arrebol” ; “Bajo 
el puente y al pie de la torcida / y angosta callejuela del suburbio / 
como un reptil en busca de guarida, / pasa el arroyo turbio”; “Va 
cayendo la tarde. Soplo vago / de insdlita pavura / mana del fondo 
de la sima oscura” ; “Cuando el sol, por los ambitos del mundo / ten- 
diendo va su roja cabellera” ; “y en lo negro de sus ojos / la mirada 
tentadora /era un aspid”; “hora en que el Mago de feliz paleta / 
vierte bajo la cuipula radiante / palidos tintes de fugaz violeta / que 
riza con su soplo el aura errante” ; “Todo tiene sus aves: la floresta / 
de mirlos guarda deliciosos duos ; / el torreén de carcomida testa / oye 
la carcajada de los buhos; / la gloria tiene el dguila bravia; / albo coro 
de cisnes los Amores; / tienen los montes que la nieve enfria / la es- 
tirpe colosal de los condores” ; “suspendidos sobre abismo loco, / se- 
mejan golondrinas / posadas en fantasticos aleros” ; “con luz fosfores- 
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cente de cocuyos’; “como un pueblo infeliz de escarabajos / a tala- 
drar los arboles podridos” ; “;qué formidable vocerio / pasa volando 
por la azul esfera, / con el lejano murmurar del rio?” ; “cual un to- 
rrente / que de sus ondas a dormida charca” ; “El sabe lo que dice la 
voz de las colmenas, / y ama los canes tristes como las azucenas; / y 
son sus ojos grandes, melancdlicos, vagos, / y en su fondo reflejan, 
como misticos lagos, / el divino silencio de las noches tranquilas; y, 
cual besos que miren, sus absortas pupilas / aprisionan la calma del 
azul horizonte ; / son sus manos delgadas como lirios de monte” ; “en 


, 


el mas alto / pico de aquellos montes eterniza / su diamantino fulgurar 
la nieve” ; “ese monte de cima plateada / y raices inméviles y duras” ; 
“Ni las huracanadas sacudidas / del frio Septentrién, ni la demente / 
voz de la tempestad, ni sus filosas / dagas, robaron al adusto pico / 
Vactitud impasible de su frente / y la montaiia se levanta loca / ante 
la inmensidad, y cuando irisa / la lumbre matinal su nivea toca, / pa- 
rece que vagara una sonrisa / sobre la faz de la vetusta roca’ (Popa- 
yan, sus tempestades tropicales y su volvan del Puracé estan ahi de 
cuerpo entero); “Sdlo un ciervo las pérfidas barrancas / agil vence ; 
la piedra desprendida / al impetu triunfante de sus ancas / huye, al 
chocar de la pezufia hendida, / por el desfiladero sin salida. / Ya en 
la cima, su vasta cornamenta / las ramas abre como vieja encina /a 
quien robé las hojas la tormenta, / y el macho joven y soberbio em- 
pina / su bosque bajo el Austro que revienta” ; “como luciérnagas del 
cielo” ; “agiles como viboras” ; “todo en rededor es ceniciento” ; “Como 
una afable, timida enfermera, / inclinase la luna sobre la cabecera / de 
las aguas dolientes de un pantano”; “Palido cirio su plegaria reza / 
delante del altar ; un incensario / alza nubes, y llora el campanario ... / 
voluptuoso ambiente de tristeza”; “En falgido derroche / titilan los 
orbes en el cielo. /;Oh silencio fecundo! /;Oh silencio gemelo de 
la noche!”’; ... “el rayo ustorio / que tornasola el flanco /al lagarto 
vivaz que posa y huye”; “el abanico sucurrante / de tus palmeras,” 
etc., etc. 

i Se podria decir que son éstas y semejantes imagenes propias de un 
poeta fin de siécle de los barrios latinos de Paris, decimos de un ar- 
tista? ;Se podria decir que Valencia, — que ama las ideas catélicas — 
“aparece casi desvinculado del paisaje patrio,” como lo indica Max 
Grillo? Creemos que no. Y hay mas todavia. Del paisaje externo — 
visible — de Popayan hay mucho en la poesia de Valencia, y no sdélo 
porque a esa ciudad volvié después de leer el famoso libro de Maurice 
Barrés que trata de la psicologia de los trasplantados. De seguro habia 
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leido también su otro libro, Greco o el secreto de Toledo, y habia visto 
algunos lienzos del cOsmico pintor de la Imperial ciudad, que no sdlo 
inmortaliz6 en ellos los colores que la dominan, sino que expresé su 
alma hispanica intangible. En efecto, Valencia no sdlo ha usado los 
colores de Popayan en sus Ritos — blanco, gris, azul, amarillo, pur- 
pura y negro—, sino que ha interpretado insuperablemente el alma 
misma de la ciudad, y ha cantado sus glorias, sus tradiciones, su nos- 
talgia, su tedio, su orgullo, su desdén, su ensimismamiento y su Es- 
peranza. Varios de sus sonetos se hallan inspirados en las heroicas 
figuras de payaneses ilustres: Caldas, Torres, P. F. Valencia ..., y dos 
admirables poemas “Alma Mater” y “A Popayan” encarnan la his- 
toria de la fecunda ciudad maternal. La Oda a Popayan (que, junto 
con “Leyendo a Silva,” “San Antonio y el Centauro,” “Ciguefias 
blancas,” y otras quizas, no debera estar ausente de ninguna antologia 
de la poesia escrita en castellano) es probablemente — como lo afirma 
Sanin Cano — “de lo mas honda y sentidamente nacional (regional 
si se quiere) que haya dado la poesia americana de nuestros dias.” ... 
“La profunda admiracién a lo propio, el sentido intimo de la vida de 
la patria o del terrufio, la penetracién hasta las hondas raices de la 
vida espiritual de un grupo social, nadie ... las ha expresado con esa 
perfeccion ...en que la entonacién y el halito épico armonizan ... con 
su contenido espiritual.” Oigamosla : 


Ni marmoles épicos, claros de lumbre y coronas, 
ni muros invictos, que présperos fierros defiendan, 
y guarden leones de tranquila postura triunfal, 
ni erectas piramides — urnas al genio propicias — 
magnificamente tu fama dilatan, sonora, 
con voces eternas, ; fecunda ciudad maternal ! 


; Extatica, lugubre, las procelosas cuadrigas 
tu suefio sacuden, nostalgico pozo de olvido! 
Abejas de Jonia melifican del arbol en flor 
que nutres, y al aguila, ebria de luz y viento, 
las garras febriles y el pecho tremente de luchas, 
aplacan tus gélidas aguas de amargo sabor. 


Tu vives del silencio ... Cércante vigilantes colinas, 
do el Monte puro bajo el azul destella. 
Sofrenas tu rio, alma viva del gesto fugaz, 
y el anfora esbelta, rica de sangre augusta, 
perenne derramas, al brillo de estrellas insomnes ... 
y brotan las bélicas palmas al lirico haz! 
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Tu vives del pasado. Purpura de razas soberbias 
en profugo instante volaba cruzando tus hombros, 
y en ptberes gajos te reian las pomas de miel ... 

j Levanta! jla tunica fulge de honor y de heridas! 
Acudan tus buenos, y el ostro marchito restauren, 
iy mullan tus sendas con gajos de nuevo laurel ! 


Y vives del futuro. Las articas brumas del Tiempo 
rasgas ; con ojos sabios interrogas la Noche; 
tus hijos ep6nimos magnifican el pristino azur 
con trémulos halos, y miras tu raza ventura 
feliz en la fuerza, feliz en sondar el Misterio 
que puso en el éter el mistico Signo del Sur... 


Tu vives de tus glorias. En himno sin término vuelan 
tu soberbia esperanza con alas de Victoria, 
tus brufiidos escudos, tu gladio de fosco metal. 
Con numeroso verbo tus triunfos el agora enalba, 
y, castalida fuente, sdlo por ti murmulla 
del héroe aquilino la prédiga voz de cristal.® 


Y vives de tus dones. Tu misera gente africana 
por ti las manos muestra, sin hierros a la Vida, 
y, en férvido ahinco, monumento de formas sin fin 
erige con el bronce vivo de sus progenies 
que en moviles grupos, de toscas o nobles figuras, 
relievan tu hazafia — ; del uno hasta el otro confin! ... 


Y vives de imposibles. Al 6ptimo, audaz caballero, 
Sefior de la Mancha, de escualida triste figura, 
sepulcro le diste, bajo un roble de afiosa virtud. 

j Patético hidalgo! de prez tus armas brillan: 
dos veces tus pares probaron al orbe su temple: 
en tragico golfo, tu yelmo; tu lanza, en Guaspud. 


® Popayan fué la patria del Sabio Francisco José de Caldas, su Précer, y 
de Camilo Torres, verbo de la Revolucién bolivariana; de Julio Arboleda, “el 
héroe aquilino” ... ; del Gral. Tomas Cipriano Mosquera y de su hermano, el 
Arzobispo. Caldas y Torres fueron decapitados por las fuerzas espafiolas 
realistas del Gral. Morillo, en la guerra de la independencia; Arboleda fué 
asesinado; el Arzobispo Mosquera murié desterrado en Francia; el Gral. Mos- 
quera vencié a los ecuatorianos en Guaspud. Popay4an le dié la libertad a sus 
esclavos negros. Y como sus hijos aman el ideal y tienen temple heroico, la 
tradicién dice que en la ciudad se guardan los restos de Don Quijote. 
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Ta vives del martirio. Mondétono arroyo de sangre 
afluye de tu pecho al avido mar sin orillas ... 
j Del Orto al Poniente glorifica tu sino —la Cruz! 
Al ara fatidica llevan, cual eterno holocausto, 
tu genio, tu Précer; el miutilo torso, Camilo; 
tu victima sacra, sus piidicos lirios de luz ... 


Y vives del orgullo. Colérica tribu de azores 
tus marchas preside. Las viboras mudas se tuercen 
al golpe moroso de tu cetro de insigne marfil. 

A ti las tempestades rinden sus espadas de oro; 
conquistas evoca tu rostro de fiero perfil. 


Y vives con tu cielo, libélula errante, cogida 
entre las redes que urde la luz de monte a monte. 


— La tarde se mustia... Figuras cefiidas de tul 
agrupanse pavidas ... Arde implacable hoguera: 
el céncavo cruzan torbellinos de nacares y oro, 

y el Rey degollado, mil veces purpura el Azul ... 


En lébregas simas tu savia la plebe concentra 
como el carbén sepulto, la chispa milenaria. 
Tus biblicas madres, cual espigas al beso de Abril, 
inclinanse gravidas... ; Fluyan eternamente, 
como las aguas mudas entre las selvas mudas, 
tus proceres gérmenes de fausto vigor juvenil ! 





Ni marmoles épicos, claros de lumbre y coronas, 
ni muros invictos, que présperos fierros defiendan, 
y guarden leones de tranquila postura triunfal, 

ni erectas piramides — urnas al genio propicias — 
| magnificamente tu fama dilatan, sonora, 
| con voces eternas, ; fecunda ciudad maternal ! 


Extatica, lagubre, las procelosas cuadrigas 
tu suefio sacuden, nostalgico pozo de olvido ... 
Abejas de Jonia melifican del arbol en flor 
que nutres, y el aguila, ebria de luz y de viento, 
las garras febriles y el pecho tremente de luchas, 
aplacan tus gélidas aguas de amargo sabor. 


Mas rica en perspectivas histdricas, culturales y vitales que la 
“Salutacién del optimista” de Dario, la oda “A Popayan” bien podria 
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sel el himno mismo de la Raza, si Valencia mas tarde no hubiese es- 
crito ese Himno, que sentimos no poder citar ahora, porque es preciso 
ponerle punto final a este estudio del paisaje poético en su obra, tan 
aquilatada y profunda. Esa oda es obra de juventud. El poeta — que 
se halla ahora quiza en todo el vigor de su vida — no se ha contentado 
con sus Ritos y su Catay. En “Alma Mater,” “La parabola del pozo,” 
el “Canto a Palmira” y en sus versiones de Goethe, ha ascendido a las 
cumbres de la serenidad, y nos ha dado un mensaje de tanto vigor, que 
ya su esencia es parte del alma misma colombiana, y se extiende mas 
alla de las fronteras patrias, porque es mensaje seguro y firme de 
americanidad. 
CarLos GarRciA-PRADA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















SOME RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
ON HISPANIC AMERICA 


The present bibliography is a mere list of a few children’s books in 
English on Hispanic-American stories and subjects which will be of 
interest to young American boys and girls from about ten to fifteen 
years old. They are all fairly recent and well illustrated. Only one 
bibliographical item is included, being perhaps the latest of its kind. 
Most libraries have bibliographical facilities and personnel that can 
give the reader more information on this subject. 
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Ecuador 
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TWO PROBLEMS OF SPANISH SYNTAX 


I 


The use of quizdé and quizds is not a matter of phonetics. Inasmuch 
as the Spanish word is derived, by consensus of authority, from qué 
sapit, although the ¢ of the earlier occurrences has provoked discussion 
(see J. D. M. Ford, The Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 72; Old Spanish 
Readings, p. 79), the expected equivalent is anciently quigé, modernly 
quizd, rather than qui¢ds or quizds. 

The sole occurrence in the Poema del Cid is in the form quigab 
(Que abram de mi salto quicab alguna noch, v. 2500) and no other 
early examples are registered by Oelschlager in his Medieval Spanish 
W ord-List, which comes down chronologically to Berceo. Only quigé 
is listed in the vocabularies to the Libro de buen amor by Richardson 
and to the “Rimado de palacio” (manuscript) by Zeitlin. It is unfor- 
tunate that the word-list to another major fourteenth-century text, the 
“Vocabulary to the Conde Lucanor” of L. Selbert ( Yale dissertation, 
1916), has not been printed. Lastly, the word is not registered by 
Marden in his glossary to the Poema de Fernén Gonzdles nor in the 
vocabulary to the Libro de Apolonio. 

Qui¢d is again the only form included in the early dictionaries of 
Las Casas (1570, 1583), Oudin (1607), Covarrubias (1611, 1673), 
Minsheu (1623), and Franciosini (1636). The Autoridades (1737), 
however, says quizéd o quizds. The latter is a fair case of analogical 
development, the addition of the s being comparable to that of O.S. 
amidos, O.S. fueras, antes, entonces and mientras (see Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramdatica histérica espaiola, quinta edicién, sec. 
128, 4). It would be hasty nevertheless to assume that quizds does not 
appear before 1700, for, and for example, it shows up in the Auto del 
repelén of Juan del Encina (Bibliotheca romanica edition, which pur- 
ports to follow that of 1509). One may be permitted certain mis- 
givings as to the exactness with which the editor of the edition cited 
adheres to his program, but there are several cases of the form with s 
(ibid., pp. 117, 118, 120, 123, 126), and the readings are the same in 
two other modern editions. 

Observation of a hundred-odd cases encountered in representative 
texts of the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries permits the con- 
clusion that nowadays in writing the choice is a personal one, only one 
form, with rare exceptions, being found in any one author. Usage is 
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most conveniently set forth by the following table, all cases met with 
in all texts read being counted: 


Author Title and Edition No. of Cases 
Aiesain: | .. ca piteuveks El escéndalo (Guadalajara, 1898)........ 6 quizas 
Alvarez Quintero... Asi se escribe la historia (Alfred A. 

Knopf, New York, 1926)............. 9 quizas 
Puebla de las mujeres (The Century 
Company, New York, n.d.)............ 4 quizas 
PE wise ceaben El drbol de la ciencia (Madrid, n.d.).....18 quiza 
Benavente ........ Los malhechores del bien (Teatro, 
SMe ML MEIER, a. Nien cae adhe sane 1 quiza 
Campo de armiiio (Teatro, t. XXII, 
a Sa a 1 quizas 


Por las nubes (3a. edicién, Madrid, 1915). 3 quizas 
Pepa Doncel (4a. edicién, Madrid, 1929). 1 quizas 


SES cn akin Idearium espatiol (2a. edicién, Madrid, 
DE ciecinttn sic buh Re Weed Cee 04 BO a 11 quizas 
Granada la bella (2a. edicién, Madrid, 
SN Childs s vata Dads cdues anes vate 10 quizas 
Menéndez Pidal....Los romances de América (Coleccién 


austral, no. 55, Buenos Aires, 1939).... 3 quiza 
De Cervantes y Lope de Vega (Coleccién 
austral, no. 120, Buenos Aires, 1940)... 2 quiza 


EN noscscscews El buey suelto (Obras completas, t. II, 
Me Gee 5 ETE RAVER IM 9 quiza 
De tal palo, tal astilla (Obras completas, 4 
t. IV, Madrid, 1901)...............-- ‘3 quiza 
3 quizas 
Pérez Galdés ......! Mariucha (D. C. Heath and Company, 
DME cicolestcorrievanass> ss 6 quizas 
Electra (American Book Company, 
Sy ME BT eB See ieee 6 quizas 
Cos ss ocee at Pepita Jiménez (Editorial Losada, ro 
Buenos Aires, n.d.)..............+.-. i quizas 
1 quiza 


In other texts (e.g., two plays of Martinez Sierra, a novel of 
Pardo Bazan) neither quizdé nor quizdés was used. Only three writers 
on the list (Benavente, Pereda, and Valera) use both, the first and 
last named seeming to prefer quizds, and employing quizd but once 
each. On many, and perhaps even on all, occasions the odd case may 
be charged to the printer, and yet the quizd of Pepita Jiménez (una 
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maldad inspirada por el espiritu del infierno) appears also in the 
editions of the Obras completas and the Cldsicos castellanos. The 
quizé of Benavente (y en eso quizd tenian razén) is also in the 1912 
printing of the Teatro. For the novel of Pereda (Quizds penetra; 
quizds, quizds enamorada; quizé fué desgajado; Quizdé esté ya; quizd 
esté) no other edition is available for comparison. 

The occurrences of both forms in one writer are too few to war- 
rant drawing any conclusions about the possibility of position in the 
grupo fénico being a determining factor. Nor is this true in general. 
Thus for example in absolutely final position there are Si, quizd, pero 
(Baroja) ; Clavillos, quizé (Pereda) ; Para siempre quizé (Alarcon) ; 
Estas enamorada quizdés (Valera) ; En la Edad Media quizds (Gani- 
vet) ; Exceso de imaginacién quizds (Pérez Galdés) ; etc. Moreover, 
evidence to the contrary is overwhelming. Either one or the other 
form seems regularly to be the choice of any one writer for all pho- 
netic situations. 


II 


The “hortatory subjunctive” in Spanish has tense. Deplorable 
as any attention to high-sounding nomenclature may be, there are 
surely names less revealing of the nature of the phenomenon to be 
described than that of “hortatory subjunctive,” namely, that used in 
principal clauses fundamentally to exhort, to urge that an act be, or 
not be, performed. In its most familiar form, and in that form which 
is nearest to the idea of exhortation, it is introduced by “let” in 
English. The most obvious appearance of our subjunctive is in the 
first person plural of the present tense: ;Bello es vivir! Vivamos y 
cantemos ..., as Zorrilla says in Indecisién. The third person too is 
widely used, and often the idea of command is uppermost: Esas puer- 
tas se defiendan.... No profane mi palacio un fementido traidor, the 
Count of Benavente instructs his retainers (Duque de Rivas, El cas- 
— tellano leal, beginning). 

From the illustrations ordinarily given in Spanish grammatical 
treatises it might fairly be inferred that it is only the present tense 
which is involved in the syntactical arrangement which is here in 
course of dilucidation. Moreover, there does not appear to be any 
hint to the contrary in Professor Keniston’s Spanish Syntax List 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1937) nor even in his bulkier 
Syntax of Castilian Prose, The Sixteenth Century (The University 
of Chicago Press, 1937). To be sure, the former represents only the 
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skeleton of a body to which the flesh will be added in the more exhaus- 
tive work yet to be printed on the language of the modern period. 

Yet, and bearing duly in mind the degree to which the syntax of 
written Spanish at least carries on that of literary Latin, one might 
suspect some parallelism of tense usage at this point also. There is 
in the parent language no such limitation of tense-forms as might be 
deduced from perusal of current school grammars of Spanish, but 
present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect were all in use in what 
Palacio Valdés’ Latin teacher called el hermoso idioma del Lacio, and 
the two latter forms denoted especially an “unfulfilled obligation” in 
past time for which the translation of “should” is especially suitable 
(Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1903, sec. 439). 

And does not Spanish carry on? Consider 


Estudiaba las lecciones con tal rapidez y facilidad, que le sobraba 
tiempo para sus juegos, siempre muy sosos e inocentes. No le hablaran 
a él de bajar a la calle para enredar con los chiquillos de la vecindad 
(Pérez Galdés, Torquemada en la hoguera, I1), “Let them not talk to 
him,” etc. 

Ciertos muebles del comedor tenialos vinculados determinada persona ... 
la de cretona rameada, a la vera de la chimenea, que nadie se la disputase 
al patriarca don Gaspar Febrero... (Pardo Bazan, Morrifia, II, begin- 
ning), “Let no one dispute it,” etc. 

Yo le diria que no.... Ahora, que él hiciera después lo que quisiera 
(Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia, VII, 1), “Let him do,” etc. 

Si habia de sufrir, que se muriera cuanto antes (Mata, Un grito en la 
noche, I, 5, end), “Let him die,” etc. 

Si a todo trance querian someter a Maria, por el terror, ... vali !/ranse de 
otros de mi oficio... (Pérez Galdés, Mariucha, V, 1), “Let them avail 
themselves,” etc. 

Que le dejaran hablar ... y el triunfo era infalible (Pereda, De tal palo, 
tal astilla, XIV, beginning), “Let them let him talk,” etc. 


As the translation aims to show, the use of “let” will, with a good 
deal of regularity, render the meaning of the original; it will also, 
if any pedagogical intent be considered, divert students from any loose- 
ness of interpretation through the use of “should,” convenient though 
this may be, and ancient though the precedent is. On the other hand, 
the use of “let” shows how the present subjunctive is, in this literary 
turn of phrase, converted mechanically into imperfect when dealing 
with past situations. If Don Jerénimo, the fighting cleric of the Poema 
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de Mio Cid, were himself speaking of his desire to do battle with the 
Moors and his certainty of doing himself credit, he would have said, 
“Non me lloren cristianos” (Poema de Mio Cid, vv. 1292 ff.). But 
when the author reports the incident the words become, “Non le llo- 
rassen cristianos.” 


The “hortatory subjunctive” in Spanish has tense. 


Rospert K. SPAULDING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











THE PURPOSE OF OUR UNIVERSITY 


The Honorable Rexford G. Tugwell, Chancellor of the University 
of Puerto Rico, delivered an address, on August 27, to the student 
body at the first assembly of the academic year. It merits the atten- 
tion of the members of the Association. In September, Mr. Tugwell be- 
ing also the Governor of the island, the University students requested 
him to give up one of the positions. He resigned the Chancellorship. 


There is an atmosphere of hopefulness about the opening of a univer- 
sity year which is more authentic than that which surrounds most other 
common ceremonies. A university has to do with those matters, we like 
to think, which survive through time and outlast ordinary social changes. 
The human intelligence will continue to contrive so long as a spark of 
physical life remains to feed it; and will continue to exfoliate from what 
has gone before, building, as we say, on the past with the instruments 
presently at command. And this will persist even in disaster, and against 
formidable enmity. 

So, even in this year, which for our Western world is almost certain 
to be a critical one, we can feel the familiar optimism of beginning for- 
mally to learn, to teach, and to discover. What we do here in classroom 
and laboratory is, no matter what happens, part of a human enterprise 
without which men would in a generation or two, turn beast again and 
retrogress toward primitivism. It is a many-sided enterprise, part voca- 
tional, part cultural, part spiritual. We come to it, as individuals, with 
all sorts of motives, some selfish, some philanthropic, some well centered, 
some still rather casual. But, whatever reason the individual has, the 
social justification is easy enough to understand. This is the frontier 
where man pushes outward his little circle of light into the vast darkness 
which encloses him; and it is the workshop in which he consolidates the 
conquests already made. For civilization it is the one indispensable instru- 
ment. And no matter how or why we come into its sphere of operations, 
we can feel ourselves part of a mighty movement, essential to mankind, 
in every way worthy of our loyalty. 

Not all universities deserve equal standing as contributors to this 
stirring enterprise. There are those which can only be described as voca- 
tional department stores where students may come to purchase ways of 
getting the better of one another in after activities. If all universities 
were like that, their logical end contribution would be anarchy, since all 
efforts would, on the average, cancel out. But all are not like that. Too 
many are; not, however, this one of ours. I have heard many criticisms, 
but not that one; and I hope that such a one may never be justified. 

To become conscious of having a part in the progress of mankind is to 
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immunize oneself forever from certain dangers: the danger of short per- 
spective, of self-centeredness, and of withdrawal from common experi- 
ence. An institution comes to have a morale, an esprit de corps, which is 
the social analogue of this individual consciousness. The two react on 
each other, each assisting the development of health. The individual con- 
tributes to his university; the university contains him, furnishing the 
comfort of shelter, even while it directs and uses his best effort. The two 
grow together and become one. We have no confusion about that. Build- 
ings do not furnish an education; teachers do no more than contribute. It 
is the union of student effort, growing into mature contribution, with 
teachers’ knowledge, well imparted, which makes a place of education 
genuine. And others in society have been glad to furnish suitable sur- 
roundings for this interchange. Sometimes these are very beautiful, ex- 
pressing, as they do, a kind of reverence for the processes which go on 
there. The beauty of a university’s habitation, the extent to which it is 
more than just convenient, measures the concern of society for its youth. 
Amongst primitive tribes, initiation into adulthood is a serious matter; 
and preparation for it is often quite extended. These universities of ours 
are an even more elaborate development of those rites quite as much as 
they are safeguards for our cultural heritage. Just as a gracious church 
represents praise of God, a lovely campus represents fondness for young 
men and women who are about to join their elders in the hard tasks of 
society. 

I think, sometimes, we fail to convey this to youth and that conse- 
quently they misunderstand the relationship. They come to feel that our 
duties to them are more than we could ever carry out. And their duty 
to the future—not to us—sometimes lies too lightly on their hearts. 
These pleasant surroundings, this care, this instruction, express our affec- 
tion; but they furnish no exemption from life. That is as exacting as it 
ever was. I would say to them: do not be deceived; your university is 
not meant by society—though you may try to use it that way—to make 
life easier for you. On the contrary. It is meant to bring you up into 
the realm of the undiscovered where all is unknown, uncertain, and ad- 
venturous. You do not come here merely to learn a vocation. You come 
here also to learn that vocations are insufficient and generally unhappy 
ways of carrying on the world’s work. A harder problem is to do it bet- 
ter. And then, of course, finally, the greatest problem of all is to decide 
what is worth doing and to be certain why. 

There is another part of our particular United States of America 
whose culture has a Spanish color imposed on an Indian base. I refer, 
of course, to the Southwest, the desert country, which stretches from the 
Mexican border to Colorado. It is a land of space and light. Its moun- 
tains ahd mesas possess a kind of arid beauty to be seen nowhere else. Its 
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cities are small, its watercourses shallow, its deserts unfriendly, really, to 
most kinds of life. Yet in spite of—perhaps I should say because of—its 
essential inhospitality there has developed throughout the region a culture 
which is attractive, deep-rooted, unique. 

To those small cities and scattered ranchos there have been drawn, 
successively, the forgotten folk of the Mimbres, the Pueblefios, the Nava- 
jos, the Apaches, and the Spaniards under Coronado’s captains who 
brought with them the Dominicans to save what souls they could and to 
mingle Christian theology with the ceremonial observances of primitive 
folk. 

I mention this land and its culture for the sake of contrast. Those 
same Spaniards who marched two thousand miles from Vera Cruz to 
Santa Fe and then flung out exploring tentacles north, east, and west 
must have stopped here or hereabouts as they went westward in their 
tiny ships. If there were Pueblefios in the valley of the Rio Grande, there 
were Arawaks here. If that desert had character because of its lack of 
vegetation, its dessicated ridges, this island had one as marked because 
of its luscious life, its mysterious ever blowing wind, its wreath of rain- 
giving clouds. The Southwest country was not an island; but until a few 
years ago it may as well have been; overseas passage was no more difficult 
nor hazardous than passage over desert. 

Consideration of these natural determinants, together with the nature 
of man, led Mr. Ross Calvin, one of the Southwest’s most understanding 
ecologists, to write finally as the title to his book about that region: Sky 
Determines." The sky has determined, he meant to say, that rain should 
fall in any quantity only on the Transition and the Canadian zones (the 
Hudsonian and Alpine-Arctic zones are the merest specks in area) and 
that life of any richness—trees and animals—should be found only in 
that tiny percentage of the country which reaches up thus ambitiously. 
For the rest, empty reaches of blending browns would be modified only 
by the sage, the socorro, the creosote, and similar plants that had an in- 
credible thrift with water which enabled them to survive. Man should 
live in this vast world on similar sufferance, the sky gods said, in scat- 
tered settlements, by infrequent springs and forever subject to recurrent 
deepening of the chronic drought. He should live behind thick adobe 
walls for protection and his existence should be one long propitiation of 
deities who, at best, had a dreadfully deficient sense of man’s importance. 

If Mr. Ross had been writing of Puerto Rico he would have said, I 
am sure—as some of our writers have said—that the fall of seldom-failing 
rains, the generosity of these soils, the ever blowing trade winds, had 
been no less determinant. He would have found the basic elements of 


1 Ross Calvin, Sky Determines: An Interpretation of the Southwest, The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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culture in the sky, the earth, and the surrounding sea. That Puerto Ricans 
were dominantly Spanish, as New Mexicans were, would be an important 
element, but obviously, since the two regions contrast so fundamentally, 
not a dominant one. I think an ecologist would say, after thought and 
study, that Puerto Ricans, even if Spanish, are still more a Caribbean 
folk. And would he not say that in each there lay a source of sustenance; 
and that toward each a taproot of culture stretches which ought not to 
be starved? I think so. 

That Puerto Rico would evolve a kind of culture all her own would 
be expected from her circumstance as a rich island in the trades with 
mountains high enough to catch the rain and a people of the Conquistador 
breed; that she has done so is evident from this day’s happenings. It is 
no slight matter for a culture to embody itself in an institution of the 
dimensions of this one of ours, with its company of scholars and its 
devoted students. Yet it is always necessary to identify and feed such 
an institution’s roots, to keep its culture true to the sky above, the earth 
beneath, the sea around, and the life within. To that I am able with 
good heart to dedicate myself and to ask the concurrence of all of you 
to whom my voice carries on this day. 

A friend and colleague of many years, Mr. A. A. Berle, formerly, as 
I was, a professor at Columbia University and now Assistant Secretary 
of State, last year made some remarks in addressing the Association of 
American Universities to which I should like to call your attention for 
their possible lesson.2_ The universities of America, he said, have grad- 
ually developed a kind of distinction between the tool-disciplines and con- 
siderations of value. In a troubled world—I follow his thought, now, 
rather than his words—it is simpler and easier, it leads to less trouble 
with outsiders, if the scientists and scholars of the university devote them- 
selves to perfecting the techniques of civilization and eschew as com- 
pletely as possible, the evaluation of their activities. This is a kind of 
retreat—not from reality, but into reality—which in no small way has 
contributed to the confusions of our time. He asked for a return to the 
discussion of values, to asking over and over what it is we want of life 
and why it is we work at the tasks which are so absorbing. 

I think he was right. I mean to say, there has been some evasion of 
opportunity in the devotion of centers of the higher learning to the ant- 
like pursuit of scholarship and science. I believe that above all it is the 
duty of such centers to turn their members’ thoughts to questions of 
direction, of duty, of choice. And I should not like to think that this 
University would in future deserve to have said of it that it was merely 
a kind of advanced training school. I should like to maintain the philo- 


2A. A. Berle, “The Place of the University in Modern Democracy,” De- 
partment of State Bulletin, November 16, 1940, pp. 419-23. 
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sophical studies, the humanities, the arts—all the value side of life. Yet, 
as I have tried to indicate, I should like to see those values grow from 
the strong elements of the Puerto Rican soil and allow themselves to be 
shaped by the wind which blows to her across the sea. I have the feeling 
that something powerful and beautiful can come of going along with 
the natural elements which would turn to the dust and ashes of frustra- 
tion if those elements were denied or ignored. And this even in the 
cultivation of choice, the consideration of values. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that we live apart, either, from the techniques of our time or that 
we do not share in the achievements of industrial civilization. I suggest, 
rather, that these material things become purposeful and instrumental in 
the growth of a culture to which they contribute but which they do not 
dominate. Man is not a beast because he lives under the sky by the rules 
of nature; he is not a god because, within those rules, he gives life 
quality, color, meaning. But if he does both he is part, perhaps, of each; 
and certainly unique. 

If I pass too hastily over the ultimate possibilities and seem too opti- 
mistically to neglect the obstacles and struggles of the contemporary world, 
in reaching for a definition of ultimates, it is not because I am over- 
hopeful but because without this reaching there is no hope at all. If, as 
Mr. Berle suggests, our institutions of learning are to develop into 
academies we shall never find our way out of the impasse of the present. 
For things, techniques, being brought to perfection and going into use 
without question, without being given direction, are in horrible conflict 
today. The totalitarian is an unquestioning, predetermined direction. In 
the totalitarian regime there are only academies. The universities were all 
killed at the very first coming into power of the present regimes. They 
are mighty in technique, but it is a technique which masters and destroys, 
not one which is made to serve. 

And so, as we go today about the business we have here, let us do it 
not solemnly but nevertheless in a spirit of dedication; not apprehensively, 
yet with a wary eye on the enemies of freedom; not provincially, but with 
a solid sense of our own situation and of what our future ought to be. 














FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN MARRIAGE IN PEREDA 


Much has been written on the female characters of Pereda. Most 
critics agree that his treatment of women is the weakest part of his 
literary creation. Although this statement needs ample qualification, 
it may be explained if we bear in mind that the author of Sotileza 
deliberately relegated his women characters to what he considered 
their proper role—that of excellent housewives and exemplary 
mothers who should meekly obey and follow their husbands. 

In contrast to this conservative and “old-fashioned” theory con- 
cerning the position of woman in society, we find that Pereda, the 
so-called apostle of traditionalism, is at the same time one of the most 
ardent champions of woman’s rights when it is a question of choosing 
a husband. He endows each of his feminine characters with a will 
of her own, and always fights to uphold the girl’s freedom of choice 
in marriage. This fundamental principle of freedom of choice, over- 
looked by the critics of Pereda, constitutes a basic tenet around which 
his plots revolve. Whenever parental authority overcomes the girl’s 
will, the marriage is depicted as a failure, and the severest condemna- 
tion is meted out by the author to those responsible for the unhappy 
unions.' Pereda presents not a single case of a successful marriage 
arranged by parents.* He is a firm believer that, although parents 
may advise, they should allow a girl to have absolute freedom in 
the choice of a husband. 

This doctrine of the freedom of choice in marriage, so constantly 
in the mind of our author, is another point in common with Cervantes, 


1 Pereda punishes not only those responsible for unhappy marriages, but 
he was also “determined that, however prosperous the wicked, vulgar, and 
presumptuous might be in real life, in his novels they should meet with condign 
punishment before the last page was ended” (“Pereda and the Modern Novel,” 
London Times Literary Supplement, February 2, 1933, p. 66). Pereda’s many 
cases of penalty inflicted upon wrongdoers, aside from marriage cases, are too 
numerous to be studied here. 

2 The statement that “Pereda believes it the duty of parents to arrange the 
marriages of their children (particularly their daughters) is evidenced in many 
ways” (Maude Anne Wallin, “Some Ideas of José Maria de Pereda as Reflected 
in His Works,” unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1929, p. 97) 
is not altogether correct as attested by the preponderance of evidence here pre- 
sented. 
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to whom he has been likened more than once.* Pereda was an ardent 
admirer of Cervantes, and was also an omnivorous reader of the Siglo 
de Oro literature.* We may safely assume that he was very conscious 
of the neoplatonic doctrine found expressed so frequently in the 
works of Cervantes.° 

The most usual type of marriage found in the works of Pereda 
is one in which the girl succeeds in carrying out her will in spite of 
parental objections.® It is here that Pereda delights in building up his 
case in favor of the girl. 

Julieta in Los hombres de pro elopes with a pseudo diplomat, 
Arturo, disregarding more pretentious suitors considered eligible by 
her mother, who claims that the young man belongs to an inferior 
social class. But Arturo happens to be Julieta’s choice, “el mismo a 
quien ustedes arrojaron de ella {casa},”’ she informs her parents by 
letter when she is in the arms of her beloved far away from home. 
Julieta is determined to keep her man, in spite of her parents’ disap- 
proval, for in him, she adds, “fundo toda la felicidad de mi vida. So 
successful is the match that Arturo saves the business firm of his 
father-in-law from certain bankruptcy. Julieta’s mother, however, is 
not left free to rejoice in her daughter’s happiness, but has a paralytic 
stroke which leaves her an invalid. 


8 Cf. Ralph Emerson Basset, Introduction to Pedro Sanchez, New York, 
1907, p. xvi; Menéndez y Pelayo, “D. José Maria de Pereda,” Prologue to 
Obras Completas of Pereda, Vol. I (Los hombres de pro), 4th ed., Madrid, 1909, 
pp. xlviii and lv; London Times Supplement, February 2, 1933, p. 66; José Maria 
de Cossio, La obra literaria de Pereda. Su historia y su critica, Santander, 1934, 
p. 124. 


*Cf. “Cultura de Pereda,” Apuntes para la biografia de Pereda, special 
number of the Diario Montaiés, Santander, May 1, 1906, p. 22. The editors of 
these Apuntes say of Pereda’s interest in Cervantes: “Su gran amor literario 
se cifré siempre en el Quijote, que habia devorado desde nifio muchisimas veces, 
jmuchisimas! en buenas ediciones, teniendo ideas muy originales acerca de él, 
que a poco estuvo que expusiera una vez en una especie de folleto” (p. 22). 

5 See Professor Castro’s chapter, “El error y la armonia como temas lite- 
rarios,” in his El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 117-55. 


® With but two exceptions (De tal palo, tal astilla and Nubes de estio) Pe- 
reda marries his principal feminine characters, and true to the Pereda formula, 
in nine cases out of ten, the girl is given her freedom of choice. Of particular 
interest is the fact that most of the young ladies are motherless and have to 
depend on their fathers for advice. Whenever both parents are living, the father 
is far more understanding in the girl’s love problems; mothers are carried away 
by their vanity. 
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Inés in La puchera escapes from her dreaded home and the op- 
pressive clutches of her miserly father who wants to sacrifice her in 
marriage, and under the protection of an understanding curate she 
marries the man of her choice. Her father, el Berrugo, meets his 
deserved death over a cliff, thus paying not only for his futile and 
egoistic attempt to impose his will on his daughter but also for pre- 
cipitating the premature death of his devoted wife and for his merci- 
less usury. The young indiano, Tomas Quicanes, whom Inés marries, 
employes a variation of the Camacho method to approach the girl, 
but he is not punished for his misrepresentation because he repents in 
time and, above all, because the two are in love with each other. They 
are also of the same social class, another important requirement in 
the Pereda marriages. 

Well-to-do Nieves, the comely sevillana vacationing in Galicia of 
Al primer vuelo, also succeeds in marrying the man she loves, al- 
though her father for years has been planning for her marriage to a 
wealthy Mexican cousin. The father at first obstinately refuses to 
consent to Nieves’ choice, but faced by sincere affection on the part of 
the young couple, he reluctantly gives his approval in the end. This 
decision is true to his character, for, more than once, he had expressed 
his desire to leave the matter up to his daughter : 


... ten entendido que te quiero demasiado para que, con calculos o sin 
ellos, llegara yo nunca a desentender tus repugnancias en asuntos de tanta 
entidad; porque una cosa es que lo que se cree util y conceniente y bene- 
ficioso para ti se persiga y se acaricie, y otra muy distinta la imposicién 
forzosa de ello que en mi no cabra jamas.’ 


The girl reminds her father for the second time of her right to ex- 
ercise her own free will: 


Te prometi que dejandome libre la voluntad para esas cosas, jamas me 
empefiaria en imponértela a ti, aunque me fuera en ello la vida.® 


She “se sale con la swya,” and marries the man of her choice. . 
Angel’s parents in La Montdlvez also stubbornly object to his in- 

tentions of marrying charming, aristocratic Luz. They conclude, 

however, in realizing that “la decisién de Angel en ese punto es a 


7 Al primer vuelo, in José Maria de Pereda, Obras Completas, con un estu- 
dio preliminar por José Maria de Cossio. Vol. I, Madrid, M. Aguilar, editor, 
1934, p. 1863b. This de luxe edition, to which all citations in this study refer, is 
a rather poor one, due possibly to the carelessness of editor and publisher Agui- 
lar and not to Sr. Cossio. 8 Ibid., p. 1870b. 
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prueba de inconvenientes ...” and Angel would have won in the 
struggle had frail Luz lived. She has to die in order to put an end 
to the corrupt Montalvez family, and especially to punish her mother, 
who now has to suffer her “sangrientas y mortales llagas de mi cora- 
zén y las torturas de mi conciencia,”® as she confesses after the death 
of her daughter. 

In a short story told in El buey suelto (“Ultima jornada,” chap- 
ter viii), young Ruperto is happily married to a girl of his own choice, 
although according to his parents “casé con una joven de su eleccién 
particular, aunque no de su linaje, ni, en verdad hablando, de nuestro 
gusto.”*® Equally successful in her choice is Narda of Agosto, who 
escapes with Ceto the moment her father attempts to separate them. 
Before Osmunda marries Don Gonzalo Gonzalez de la Gonzalera she 
makes it plain that she is “duefia de [su] voluntad,’** when it comes 
to choosing her man. For the same reason Don Atanasio’s daughter 
in Los buenos muchachos (Esbozos y rasguiios) rebels against her 
father’s chosen suitor and two hours before the wedding she de- 
clares, “No me caso ya,” and so she does not. Teresa in the humorous 
play ; Palos en seco! succeeds in marrying the man she loves, against 
the wishes of her presumptuous mother who wants to force her to 
accept the hand of the uncultured Pascual. 

Pedro Sanchez, like La Montdlvez, involves more than one moral 
problem. Clara, in the first novel, willingly and without any parental 
pressure marries the promising journalist, Pedro. Yet it is interesting 
to note that she never shows any sincere affection for him. She 
merely accepts what he proposes because circumstances compel her 
to do so. Her parents approve of her marriage to a provincial because 
Pedro affords the only means of livelihood at the critical moment 
when Clara’s father is in exile and the family in great need. But it 
must be remembered that when the Valenzuela family was at the 
height of its social and financial prominence, the august Don Augusto 
Valenzuela refused even to recognize his future son-in-law, Pedro. 
With inflexible hand Pereda administers the proper penalty to each 
responsible member and rewards the deserving one. Clara, the un- 
faithful wife who never loved her husband, dies at the home of a char- 
itable friend who takes pity on her; her father dies away from Spain ; 
her brother, Manolo, marries a prostitute and soon finds it necessary 


® La Montdlvez, p. 1289b. 
10 El buey suelto, p. 639b. 
11 Don Gonsalo Gonzdlez de la Gonczalera, p. 761b. 
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to beg; while Pilita, the mother, the most corrupt member of the 
group, “no arrastré su cruz muy largo tiempo, y fué enterrada de 
limosna.”** Pedro, on the other hand, marries the orphan, Carmen, 
who has loved him for many years, and both return to the Montaiia 
to live a happy life. 

Even when parents bring together young people with the secretly 
avowed purpose of making a match, the outcome is contrary to their 
expectation. The pedantic lawyer, Justino, in Misseno, a novel dis- 
cussed in La puchera (chapter xviii), is introduced to Amparo with 
the hope that they will fall in love with each other and get married, 
but the young lady instead falls for a picaresque character whom she 
is not allowed to marry. 

The prearranged plans of Nieves’ father and her aunt in Mexico 
make her reject such an arrangement and dislike her Mexican cousin. 
Thus she allows herself to be wooed by the lanky, bashful town-boy, 
Leto, who finally marries her during her first “primer vuelo.” 

In Pereda’s play Terrones y pergaminos, two families also arrange 
a marriage, but the interested parties oppose such a plan. Each one 
is in love with someone else of his or her choice. 

In the second type of Pereda marriage the young lady is forced 
against her will, usually by her mother, into an undesirable and 
discordant match. In all such cases the marriage is represented as a 
lamentable failure and the responsible party is deservedly punished. 
The girl is usually in love with someone else of her own choice, but 
for social or financial reasons she has to accept the dictates of her 
parents. 

The most obvious of these cases is Nica’s (Verénica’s) marriage to 
the banker, Don Mauricio, in La Montdlvez. Besides being old 
enough to be her father he possesses all imaginable defects. The 
marquesa, Verénica’s mother, nevertheless, believes him to be the 
right man for her daughter, as she herself says: 


Don Mauricio es hombre del dia; entiende sus conveniencias, y por ello 
respetaria las tuyas, porque tu no habias de pretender nada que no fuera 
usual y admitido entre las mujeres de tu rango; y como no le amas ni 
puedes amarle, no hay que temer en ti los desencantos ni las terribles con- 
secuencias que éstos traen en los matrimonios por amor. Por afiadidura, 
seras libre y considerada, y tendras quien guarde y prospere tu hacienda, 
y te mantenga en la abundancia que necesitas vivir sin contrariedades ni 


12 Pedro Sénchez, p. 1589b. 
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privaciones. Esto quiero para ti; esto puedo proporcionarte, y con esto te 
brindo. ; A qué respetos falto, ni a quién ofendo con ello??* 


Nica remains dumfounded at her mother’s plans and exclaims in an 
aside : 

j Dinero, dinero a todo trance, y mundo esplendoroso en que lucirle! Este 
venia a ser, en substancia, el objeto, el fin, la aspiracién unica, y hasta la 
religion de mi madre, y por eso, creyendo de buena fe que en ello trabajaba 
para mi felicidad, al ofrecerme por marido a don Mauricio, intentaba, con 


tan poca prudencia, desvanecer los escrupulos que yo tuviera para acep- 
tarle.'* 


Not long after the marriage Don Mauricio is forced to flee from 
Spain because of his banking irregularities, and Pereda has him 
killed in the United States to pay for this offense and especially to 
atone for his treacherous intentions of laying his hands on the 
supposedly large inheritance of Nica. 

Enriqueta’s uncrupulous husband, in Oros son triunfos, turns out 
to be a thief, but her supercilious mother refuses to see anything but a 
gentleman in the rich indiano, Don Romualdo, and so she is forced 
to accept a crook for a son-in-law. He is the same man who stole 
thirty thousand duros in Mexico from the man Enriqueta loved and 
for whom she was impatiently waiting. Again in this case the business 
of the father is saved from ruin by the wealthy son-in-law ; but even 
in this precarious situation the father would leave the final decision 
up to his daughter: “Al someter a tu juicio este asunto, te dejo en la 
mds amplia libertad de resolverlo.” Pressed by her vain mother, 
Enriqueta has no other choice but to marry the hated Don Romualdo. 

The apparent success of the elderly indiano, Don Apolinar de la 
Regatera, with the daughter of a friend in Dos sistemas (Tipos y 
paisajes) is extremely ironical, to say the least. Although the girl is 
in love with a young man of her own choice, she does not rebel against 
the parental choice because Pereda is interested in this story in satir- 
izing such discordant marriages: “Era el candidato indiano rico, 
y los novios de esta madera siempre fueron aqui de moda; y yendo a 
la moda una mujer, va muy a gusto aunque lleve a cuestas un bo- 
rrego.”*® 

In the sketch Las visitas (Esbozos y rasguiios) Mercedes is also 
sacrificed to an ugly, elderly, rich man at a time when she is much in 
love with César. 


13 [a Montdlves, p. 1206b. 14 bid. 15 Tipos y paisajes, p. 134a. 
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It is quite possible that at this early stage of Pereda’s writing 
(1871) the theory of freedom of choice had not yet been fully and 
clearly developed in his mind. This is partly verified by the alteration 
of plot he makes in the play Tanto tienes, tanto vales (1869), which 
serves as basis for his Oros son triunfos (1876). In the play the man 
chosen by the mother renounces the girl’s hand and goes unpunished. 
Her freedom of choice is thus preserved. In the reworked story Oros 
son triunfos, however, the girl is forced to marry the undesirable rich 
indiano. The mother, who is solely responsible for the unfortunate 
match, is rightly punished. Terrones y pergaminos (1869) was also 
reworked into Blasones y talegas (1876) with the girl being forced to 
marry against her will in the latter. Regardless of the interpretation, 
the important deduction to be derived from these alterations is that 
Pereda was thinking seriously of the solution in each case in terms 
of the girl’s happiness and in terms of the punishment inflicted upon 
those responsible for her unhappiness. 

There is a third type of marriage in the works of Pereda which 
ends happily owing to a reconsideration on the part of some member 
concerned. 

Don Robustiano in Blasones y talegas (Tipos y paisajes) at first 
strenuously objects to the marriage of his daughter Veronica, but he 
later realizes his error and becomes one of the happiest of grand- 
fathers. Strangely enough, this marriage of the son of a wine merchant 
and the daughter of a vainglorious and overbearing hidalgo is one of 
the only two successful unions’® of persons belonging to different 
social classes that Pereda presents throughout his works. The ex- 
planation is that Verénica is much more humble and poor than her 
impoverished and pretentious father would want us to believe, as he 
himself acknowledges later, and the girl is therefore very much on the 
same level as the well-off scion of the wine dealer. The repentant 
hidalgo in the end also allows his daughter to have the final say in 
her choice of a husband, and confesses that there exists “... una nobleza 
mds ilustre, més grande, mds venerada que la de la sangre, que la de 
los pergaminos: la nobleza del corazén.””** 

The same explanation for its success must be accorded to the 
marriage of the montaies Carlos and the rich madrilefia Isabel in 
La mujer del César. This case is also rather complicated. Although 


16 The other is in La mujer del César, discussed below. 
17 Bocetos al temple, p. 219a. 
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of different lineage Carlos has risen to about the same respectable 
social level as Isabel by sheer hard work and diligence. He began to 
practice law as an assistant to Isabel’s father, and is now a distin- 
guished lawyer in Madrid. Isabel’s father, we are told, “... tuvo al 
morir el deseo, mds que el deseo el empeiio, de que Isabel, su hija y 
tinica heredera de su inmensa fortuna, se casara con [Carlos}.’’* 
Although she willingly complies with her father’s wishes there is an 
implication of forced marriage, as Carlos confesses to his brother : 

... entre Isabel y yo no existia una pasién, ni mucho menos; yo acepté 
su mano con mas reconocimiento que amor, y ella la mia sin repugnancia, 
hasta de buena gana; pero nada mas.'® 


As a consequence of this matter-of-fact union things do not run very 
smoothly at home. To complicate the situation further Isabel commits 
some faux pas and has to pay for her indiscretion. This compels her 
to swear to withdraw from “ese mundo en que con tanta facilidad se 
mancha el honor més limpio con las apariencias del deshonor.’”’®® Thus 
in spite of different social classes and a sort of mercenary marriage 
Carlos and Isabel are happy when she changes her mode of living and 
closely follows her husband. 

Irene in Nubes de estio is saved from an unhappy marriage when 

her father realizes in time his error in following blindly his wife’s 
wishes to force their daughter to marry a rich man whom she dislikes. 
When he sees the absurdity of his first intention, the father exclaims, 
speaking to his wife: 
Se me figuraba a mi que casando a Irene con ese ..., con ese malhechor, y 
siendo yo consuegro, y ti consuegra de su padre, se nos metian las Indias 
por las puertas de casa; y con las Indias, el mismo sol de los cielos, y todas 
las pompas y todos los relumbres de la tierra.... ; La condenada ceguera 
de la vanidad es la que pierde a los hombres, y mayormente si son algo 
tontos de por si !?* 


Thus according to Pereda, parents may advise,” but they are in 


18 [bid., p. 372. 19 [bid, 20 [bid., 404a. 
21 Nubes de estio, p. 1742b. 


22 In Don Gonzalo Don Roman reminds his daughter Magdalena that “... asi 
como yo no me creo con el derecho de imponerte mi voluntad en eleccién de 
tanta transcendencia, tu estés en el deber de no dar un solo paso en tan escabroso 
terreno sin aconsejarte de mi” (p. 694a). In all domestic affairs, except in the 
choice of mates, the father, both by divine right and by the civil code, is invested 
with full authority in the family, according to Pereda (cf. El sabor, p. 928b; 
Las brujas [Tipos y paisajes], p. 170b; etc.). 
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no way to interfere with the girl’s freedom of choice in marriage. 
Pereda, who saw woman’s role as a minor one which must be played 
in a restricted field, constantly advocated freedom of choice. In three 
different types of marriages he shows that, when this freedom was 
violated, not only was the marriage a failure, but also that the persons 
responsible for the marriage were severely punished. Compared with 
some of his conservative ideas this principle is unusually modern.** 


Jos& SANCHEZ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


28 Although distrustful of modern standards, Pereda is distinctly an expo- 
nent of modern means to alleviate human hardships, as shown by his personal 
endorsement of such cases as the introduction of modern agricultural implements 
in Coteruco; the blending of the old and the new in Blasones y talegas, and espe- 
cially the modernization of another ancestral home in Don Gonzalo, where it was 
attempted to “... hermanar en lo posible las reliquias de antaio y las exigencias 
de las necesidades modernas,” p. 794b. 








SOME NOTES ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN 
LITERATURES IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY MEXICO 


Those familiar with the development of Mexican literature recog- 
nize the fact that the writers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
were well acquainted with French literature. We know that Fernan- 
dez de Lizardi, for example, had a broad knowledge of French writ- 
ing ; we know that in the ’thirties translations and studies of European 
works were appearing in periodicals, and that by 1840 a large ma- 
jority of Mexican men of letters had a fair knowledge of contempo- 
rary foreign literatures. By 1849 the publication of foreign works 
had been promoted to such an extent that Lamartine’s Les confidences 
was appearing in Spanish as a serial although it had not yet been 
published in its complete form in Paris: 

Creemos hacer un obsequio 4 nuestros suscritores traduciendo esas 
paginas llenas de ternura, en que Lamartine refiere los afios de su juventud. 
La publicacién es tan nueva, cuanto aun no concluye en Paris. El reco- 
mendar los escritos de Lamartine seria ocioso, puesto que son tan cono- 
cidas, y las obras que ya ha publicado muy apreciadas en la republica.* 


That which may not be commonly recognized is the fact that 
French was the language through which Mexicans became ac- 
quainted with literary works of other nations. Even in 1872 Guillermo 
Prieto was using a French version of Bryant’s poems for his trans- 
lation, El cadaver del salvaje: 

Para dar una idea de alguna de sus composiciones, me he resuelto 4 
traducir la titulada El caddéver del salvaje, advirtiendo que la tomo del 
francés, por la sencilla raz6n de que no soy capaz de traducir poesia 
inglesa.? 


Prieto wrote this in a tribute to Bryant who was visiting in Mexico 
in that year. 

French seems to have been used as a medium for German litera- 
ture until quite late in the century. Evidence that translations were 
made directly from German is meager in contrast to the proof that 
we have that most Mexicans did know French. According to José S. 
Segura, Luis Martinez de Castro was outstanding for his ability to 
use German : 


1 El album mexicano, Abril de 1849, page 292. 
2 Guillermo Prieto, “Crénica charlamentaria,” El domingo, 2* época, México, 
1872, page 312. 
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Luis Martinez ... fué el primero que nos dié 4 conocer en castellano 
una parte de las bellezas de la literatura alemana. Ahi estan las hermosas 
traducciones que hizo de la pieza de Juan Pablo Richter intitulada “Ein 
schadevoller Traum” y la de Godofredo Augusto Biirger, “Leonor,” elo- 
giadas por el apreciable profesor de idiomas, D. Oloardo Hassey, 4 quien 
somos deudores de la primera gramatica impresa en esta ciudad para 
aprender la lengua de Klopstock.* 


Garcia Icazbalceta tells us that Martinez de Castro had an unusual 
aptitude for languages, that he spoke and wrote English and Ger- 
man, and read Greek and Italian. As to his proficiency in German, 
Garcia Icazbalceta writes: 


El que esto escribe recibié de él [Martinez de Castro] muchas lecciones 
de idioma aleman y puedo asegurar que en las lenguas menos dificiles no 
hizo jamas tantos progresos, gracias 4 la claridad y abundancia con que 
Martinez de Castro resolvia todas sus dudas.* 


Martinez de Castro’s German translations were appearing after 
his death which occurred in 1845. Un botén de chaqueta was pub- 
lished in El presente amistoso (1847) and the translation of Leonor, 
which appeared in the same periodical, may have been his, although 
the name of the translator was not given. 

It is true that translations from German had appeared earlier, 
for Heredia had published La novia (Goethe) as early as 1829 in his 
Misceldnea. Rodriguez Galvan must have known some German 
works, judging by his Genoveva de Brabante, which appeared in El 
recreo de las familias (1838), and by his Poesia mexicana. A Don 
Miguel Mata y Renes, which was published in El repertorio literario 
y Variedades (1840-1841), and in which he mentioned Tieck. An 
article called El pintor Miiller, Genoveva de Brabante, signed “A. A.,” 
appeared in El apuntador in 1841, with the statement that it was 
“traducido del Catélico para El apuntador.” Other German authors 
were known; for example, we find Collado praising Schiller in 1841 
also. 

If we are to accept Segura’s statement that Martinez de Castro 
was the first to translate from German in Mexico, we can assume that 
previous translations had been made by means of another language. 
Heredia was well acquainted with French, as testified by his many 


8 José S. Segura, “Parabolas de Federico Krummacher,” El renacimiento, 
México, 1869, I, 38. 

*I. Garcia Icazbalceta, “D. Luis Martinez de Castro,” Obras, B.A.M. 20, 
México, Imp. de Agiieros, 1898, page 254. 
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translations. It is possible that he did translate La novia (Goethe) 
from German, but it is more than likely that he might have used a 
French version. We know also that Rodriguez Galvan and Collado 
both knew French. 

By the ’fifties, references to German authors were quite frequent, 
and occasional translations continued to appear, but French seems to 
have been the medium for translation for some time to come. Proof 
of this is the fact that we are told by Mexican authors themselves of 
certain French versions that were used. In the prologue to his 
Leyendas mexicanas (1862) José Maria Barcena tells us that he had 
used Marmier’s translations : 


Pero el deseo de dar algun color propio 4 mis versos no me ha 
impedido estraer de los tesoros literarios de la Europa Septentrional ... 
caliéndome casi siempre para ello de la version francesca de X. Marmier, 
inteligente traductor de Goethe, de Schiller, y de los cantos populares mas 
notables de Suecia, Islandia, Dinamarca y Finlandia.® 


Since Marmier published his translations of Krummacher in 1833- 
1937, of Goethe in 1839, of Schiller in 1841, and of Hoffman in 1842, 
it is possible that other Mexicans had used his work before Roa 
Barcena did in 1862. Again, they could have used the translations 
done by Blaze de Bury, for Manuel Payno* mentions him and states 
that Mexicans were studying German letters and were well acquainted 
with Goethe’s works. 

As time went on, through greater educational opportunities, for- 
eign travel, and leisure to study, more and more Mexican writers 
mastered foreign languages, but we find as learned a man as Ignacio 
Ramirez regretting that he was compelled to use translations : 


Es una desgracia que el santuario de las literaturas extranjeros por 
ahora aparezca cerrada ante nuestras investigaciones; no nos queda mas 
recurso que apelar 4 la traduccion; ... no se goza como en la lengua 
propia por la asimilacion de todas las bellezas, porque esto es imposible; 
se sacrifican las flores para conseguir la esencia.” 

Myra L. YANcEY 
BouLperR, CoLoRADO 


5 José Marfa Roa Barcena, “Prélogo,” Leyendas mexicanas, Cuentos y baladas 
del Norte de Europa, México, Agustin Masse, Libreria Mexicana, 1862, page 7. 

®“Tnauguracion de la estatua de Goethe,” El album mexicano, 1849, II, 
368-70. 

TIgnacio Ramirez, “Estudios sobre literatura,” El renacimiento, México, 
1869, I, 56. 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Statler Hotel, St. Louis, will be our headquarters for the Christmas 
meetings of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. December 
26 and 27 will be the dates. The program will be a balanced offering of 
literary and pedagogical papers, with both Spain and Hispanic America 
represented. The Missouri Chapter, under the general chairmanship of 
Stephen L. Pitcher, will be our hosts. 

Come to the feast of soul and flow of wit, and celebrate the rebirth of 
interest in Spanish in our country. Your president has warned all speakers 
that he will hold a stop watch on them and use the gavel presented to us 
by President Kercheville last year, if they run over their allotted time. 


Increasing enrollments in Spanish, demands for teachers, and reports 
of high schools offering instruction in Spanish for the first time, prove 
that our nation is taking seriously the admonition of Secretary of State 
Hull and others to get acquainted with our southern neighbors. (Miami’s 
enrollment in first-year Spanish is 30 per cent higher than last year and 
50 per cent over two years ago.) But A.A.T.S. must take special care to 
see that the increasing demands do not cause a rush of poorly prepared 
teachers of Spanish who will only cool the fever heat and cause dissatis- 
faction among those trying to learn Spanish. 


Have you seen Norte, a sort of Look or Life, published in Spanish at 
171 Madison Avenue, New York? The editor will send you a sample copy 
and quote an attractive price on club subscriptions for your classes. 


And how about Portuguese? Shouldn’t our Association do something 


to encourage interest in a language spoken by half of our Good Neigh- 
bors to the south? Who has some suggestions? 


Hasta la vista. In the words of a song of another epoch: “Meet me 
in St. Louis-ooie !” 


Wituts Knapp Jones 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee reports the following names submitted as 

nominees for office at the coming December 1941 election: 

President: StepHen L. Prrcuer, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Editor of Hispanta: Henry Grattan Doyte, The ae Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Graypon S. De Lanp, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio 
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First Vice-President (to replace De Land): Detos L. CANFretp, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

Third Vice-President: MarGcaret B. Jones, High School, Corona, Cali- 
fornia 

Executive Council: Arturo Torres Rioseco, University of California, 
Berkeley, California; VioLerra Garrett, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Kansas 


W. H. SHoemMaAKeEr, Chairman 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE A.A.T.S. 


In order to give greater continuity to the Nominating Committee, so 
that it can act with a longer view, so that important nominations will not 
be made lightly, and so that responsibility will be somewhat heavier, the 
undersigned propose that the first paragraph of the By-Laws, Section 1, 
“Nominations for Office of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish” be amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be a Nominating Committee of six, not officers of the As- 
sociation, who shall be appointed two each year by the President immedi- 
ately upon his election, and who shall serve for a term of three years. 
The President moreover shall name one of the continuing members of 
the Committee to be chairman. The Chairman shall have the nominations 
printed in the form of a ballot in the issue of Hispania preceding the 
annual meeting, with blank spaces for writing in the names of other 
candidates. Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or 
deposited in the ballot box at the annual meeting.” 

It is suggested that in order to put this amendment into operation at 
once, the present president appoint two members of the present Nominat- 
ing Committee to continue for a term of one year, and that the new presi- 
dent appoint four new members, two for a two-year term and two for a 
three-year term. 


DEAR COESTER, 

I certify that the above amendment has been duly submitted to me, 
signed by the following members: L. B. Kiddle, J. R. Palomo, W. S. 
Shoemaker, Terrell Tatum, Leavitt O. Wright, and is forwarded to you 
for publication in H1sPaANtIA. 

Yours sincerely, 
Guy B. Co_spurNn 


Comment 
This proposal should be thoroughly discussed. The Editor invites letters 
concerning the effect of setting up a permanent board of nominators. If 
they are individuals of prominence, they cannot become officers unless they 
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nominate one of themselves, which would have a peculiar reaction. In 
general, what would happen? 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish will be held at St. Louis with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. The 
local committee is working under the direction of Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages, St. Louis Public Schools, to make the 
meeting a great success. The program will appear in the December issue 
of Hispanta. The calendar of events follows: 


Friday, December 26 


Morning—Meetings of Executive Council and special committees 
Noon—Miscellaneous luncheons 
Afternoon—Program session at Hotel Statler 
Evening—Banquet at Hotel Statler 
Special music and dance numbers 
Speeches 


Social dancing 


Saturday, December 27 


Morning—Program session at Hotel Statler 
Noon—Luncheons as desired by special groups 
Afternoon—Program session at Washington University 
Tea at Washington University 
Evening—Informal evening repast at Hotel Statler or elsewhere 
Special music 
Spanish movie 


COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The National Education Association, through its Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers, is sponsoring Latin-American studies in secondary 
schools. In regard to a program the committee makes the following state- 
ment and outlines four objectives: “First, to encourage the introduction 
of Latin-American studies in all high schools of the United States, viz., 
Latin-American history, literature, art, music, geography, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Second, to provide a clearing house of information on 
teaching materials and methods in inter-American education, and a medium 
for exchange of such information among the high schools. Third, to help 
co-ordinate into a national organization the thousands of Pan-American 
clubs now functioning in the secondary schools and partly affiliated in 
regional leagues, providing the movement with leadership and a program 
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that may make of it a genuinely American youth movement. Fourth, to 
co-operate with the State Department’s division of cultural relations and 
the United States Office of Education in the building of inter-American 
relations in the field of secondary education. 

“In addition to Greater America (a section of the official organ Sec- 
ondary Education), which prints news and discussions of inter-American 
work in the secondary schools, the committee has issued The Pan-Ameri- 
can Club and Its Activities, a manual for present and prospective faculty 
advisers of such clubs, and Our Good Neighbors in Latin America, a study 
guide with a bibliography on subtopics and suggestions for student investi- 
gations and reports. Copies of these publications are available from the 
committee’s office at Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hill 
Road, Bronx, Mr. JosHua HocusTein, Executive Secretary. 

“An exchange of publications in the secondary field has been estab- 
lished with all the ministries of education, educational and teachers’ or- 
ganizations, departments of secondary school and individual educators. 
The committee also has been helpful in establishing correspondence con- 
tacts between teachers in this country and their colleagues in the southern 
republics, and also has been distributing helpful aids received from a num- 
ber of sources in Latin America.” 


WINNERS OF A.A.T.S. MEDALS, SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41* 


Arizona 
Tucson 


University of Arizona (Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald), Vicente 
Acosta, Kathleen McClain, Harriet Vance 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills High School (Mr. Victor M. Seine), Bob Alter, Lloyd 
Arkin, Betty Lou Martin, Malcolm Morehart, Jack Ongram 
Inglewood 
Inglewood High School (Miss Edna F. Foster), Esther Litton 
Long Beach 


Woodrow Wilson High School (Miss Ruth Oxley), John Carr, Su- 
zanne Frizelle 


Los Angeles 
Alexander Hamilton High School (Mr. A. Morgan Silver), Fred 
Henry 
Belmont High School (Miss Hazel Power), Eleanor Henry, Gloria 
Magness 


* The name of the teacher who awarded the medal is given in parentheses. 
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J. H. Francis Polytechnic High School (Miss Alice M. Hindson), 
June Schwartz 


George Washington High School (Miss Eleanor Borun Newton), 
Richard Joseph Lacey 


San Jose 
San Jose State College (Miss Meta Marion Goldsmith), Jerrie Jurras 
San Pedro 


San Pedro High School (Miss Elsie E. Duffy), Celeste Costa, Marilyn 
Lazar 


Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara High School (Miss Julia A. Bramlage), Ildo Marra 


Colorado 
Denver 


East High School (Miss Maria Valdez), Susanne Anderson, Vallarie 
Curtin, Shirley Dawson, Elizabeth Gebhardt, Betty Lou Hall, Eliz- 
abeth Jolly, Lilo Kaufman, Vivian Marinoff, Patricia Nathan, Pa- 
tricia Parrish, Olma Lou Thornton, Jacqueline Vincent, Fred Var- 
enburg, Betty Jane Wood, Elizabeth Wood 


Illinois 
Evanston 
Northwestern University (Professor Edwin B. Place), Miriam Rob- 
erts 
Rockford 


Rockford College (Miss Mabel L. Staudinger), Dorothea Dauderman, 
Jean Fanshier 


Kansas 
Leavenworth 


The Saint Mary College (Miss Dorothy Perin), Helen McMahon 


Minnesota 
Winona 
College of Saint Teresa (Miss McKendree Petty), Renae Archer, 
Donna Lane 
Ohio 
Cincinnati | 


Hughes High School (Miss Helen M. King), Hal Jones, Dorothy 
Roth 
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Oregon 
Portland 


Lincoln High School (Miss Lulu McLaughlin), Betty Wilson, Carol 
Birum, Esther Mayo, Sam Trueblood 


Texas 
Greenville 


Greenville Senior High School (Miss Elenita Patton), Betty Jane 
Dickens, Katherine Jones 


Waco 


Waco High School (Miss Hattie E. Zurfluh), Elisa Reyes, J. H. 
Rogers 


New York 
(Term ending January, 1941) 
New York 








Benjamin Franklin, Martin Lo- 
gan 

George Washington, Donald 
Klein 

Haaren, Peter Simone 

Commerce, Orlando Gonzalez 

Music and Art, Ruth Stillman 

Julia Richman, Lillian Nuesslein 

Seward Park, Harry Goldstein 

Straubenmuller Textile, Con- 
suelo Alcover 

Stuyvesant, Constantine Christ 

Wadleigh, Anne Emerson 

Washington Irving, Irene Croce 

Christopher Columbus, John La 
Rosa 

De Witt Clinton, Philip Reines, 
Robert D. Maher 

Evander Childs, Harriett Lerner 

James Monroe, Mildred Lament 

Morris, William Santos, Edith 
Schwitzman 

Theodore Roosevelt, Raymond 
Siegel 

Abraham Lincoln, Manuel Furer 


Alexander Hamilton, Norbert 
Emery 

Bay Ridge, Elizabeth Salo 

Boys, Robert Bisbe 

Bushwick, Guido DeProspo 

Eastern District, Edith Eig 

Erasmus Hall, Bernard Cohen 

Franklin K. Lane, James Sulli- 
van 

Girls, Hilda Rosenfeld 

Girls Commercial, Geraldine Lu- 
brano 

James Madison, Margaret Phil- 
lips 

Lafayette, Miriam Gellman 

Manual Training, Robert Cone 

New Utrecht, Annette Weinhaus 

Samuel J. Tilden, Shirley Jacobs 

Thomas Jefferson, Lottie Ziontz 

Andrew Jackson, Dorothy Wein- 
stock 

Bayside, Madeline Svec 

Far Rockaway, Marion Nalin 

Flushing, Rochelle Levinson 

Grover Cleveland, Maria Mas 

Jamaica, Mary O’Connor 
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John Adams, Louis Mucciolo 

Long Island City, Jeannette Wie- 
ner 

Newtown, Alan Plank 

Richmond Hill, Jacqueline De- 
Vaux 


William Cullen Bryant, Gloria 
Hansen 

Curtis, Robert Engel 

New Dorp, Betty Sharfstein 

Port Richmond, Alan Jacobson 

Tottenville, Ruth A. Henne 


(Term ending June, 1941) 


Benjamin Franklin, Louis Fuen- 
tes 

George Washington, Murray 
Kornhauser 

Haaren, Margaret Mattis 

High School of Commerce, Na- 
than Murray 

High School of Music and Art, 
Elizabeth Grad 

Julia Richman, Claudia Sebeste 

Seward Park, Gertrude Wein- 
stein 

Straubenmuller Textile, Ida 
Christiansen 

Stuyvesant, Louis Daniel 

Wadleigh, Beatrice Ford 

Washington Irving, Blanc Rivera 

Christopher Columbus, Marilyn 
Hochberg 

Evander Childs, Milton Reamy, 
Bernice Gloria Lindenberg 

James Monroe, Harry Baron 

Morris, Hilda Goldenhorn, Wil- 
liam Rosenblatt 

Theodore Roosevelt, Florence 
Casper 

Walton, Hattie Kaplan 

Abraham Lincoln, Thelma Mar- 
cus 

Alexander Hamilton, Frank Da- 
chille 

Bay Ridge, Ruth Goldspinner 

Boys, David Mars 


Bushwick, Marie St. Angelo 

Eastern District, Pauline Moz- 
cynska 

Erasmus Hall, Lawrence Jaeger 

Franklin K. Lane, Dorothy M. 
Heyman 

Girls, Mary Fortier 

Girls Commercial, Mary Lazzati 

James Madison, Rhoda Gross 

Lafayette, Helen Mantes 

Manual Training, Daria Calvo 

Midwood, Carol Lieberman 

New Utrecht, Irene Tepper 

Samuel J. Tilden, Judith Gold- 
stein 

Thomas Jefferson, Morris Israel 

Andrew Jackson, Leonard Schul- 
haus, Elaine Trosello 

Bayside, June Loewenthal 

Far Rockaway, Edward Cohen 

Flushing, Mary Derejian 

Grover Cleveland, Alice Rivera 

Jamaica, Saul Kass 

Long Island City, Rosemary 
Blissert 

Newtown, Mary Radchuk 

Richmond Hill, Vincent Picozzi 

William Cullen Bryant, Edith 
Kohn 

Curtis, Stuart Smith 

New Dorp, Mary Loraso 

Port Richmond, Alvin Wolansky 

Tottenville, Hugo Arnold Ripp 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 
(Living) 


Names are in the order of seniority. The date of election is given. 

Menéndez Pidal, Ramén (1918), Cuesta del Zarzal 23 (Chamartin de 
la Rosa), Madrid, Spain 

Rodriguez Marin, Francisco (1918), Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 
Spain 

Altamira y Crevea, Rafael (1918), Lagasca 101, Madrid, Spain 

Croce, Benedetto (1918), Trinita Maggiore 12, Naples, Italy 

Cirot, Georges (1918), 16 rue Duplessy, Bordeaux, France 

Farinelli, Arturo (1918), University of Turin, Turin, Italy 

Amunategui y Reyes, Miguel Luis (1918), Delicias 1407, Santiago, Chile 

Nelson, Ernesto (1918), Medrano 1696, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Givanel y Mas, Juan (1918), Homero 8, pral. 2a, Barcelona, Spain 

Gémez Restrepo, Antonio (1918), Apartado 285, Bogota, Colombia 

Sanchez, Manual Segundo (1918), Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela 

Nin Frias, Alberto (1918), Lavalle 599, Villa Ballester (F.C.C.A.), 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Rojas, Ricardo (1918), 2837 Charcas, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Walberg, Emanuel (1918), University of Lund, Lund, Sweden 

Palma, Clemente (1921), Manco Capac 347, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 

Martinenche, Ernest (1922), Faculté des Lettres, Université de Paris, 

' Paris, France 

Peers, E. Allison (1924), University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England 

Rubié y Lluch, Antonio (1926), Rambla de Catalufia 10, Barcelona, 
Spain 

Cortés, Narciso Alonso (1926), Instituto, Mendizabal 4, Valladolid, Spain 

Navarro Tomas, Tomas (1926), Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medina- 
celi 4, Madrid, Spain 

Leite de Vasconcellos, José (1926), Rua de D. Carlos Mascarenbas 40, 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Castro, Américo (1928), Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

Vasconcelos, José (1928), Mexico City, Mexico 

Reyes, Alfonso (1928), Embajada de México, Laranjeiras, 397 Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

Pitollet, Camille (1928), Boulevard St. Michel, 48, Paris, France 

Bell, Aubrey F. G. (1928), Manique de Baixo, Por Estoril (S. Joao do 
Estoril), Portugal 

Lenz, Rodolfo (1928), Instituto Pedagégico Nacional, Santiago, Chile 

Zauner, Adolf (1930), Rosenberggutel 25, Graz, Austria 

Pfandl, Ludwig (1930), University of Munich, Germany 
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Thomas, Henry (1930), British Museum, London, W.C.I., England 

Madariaga, Salvador de (1930), Spanish Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Rios de Lampérez, Blanca de Los (1931), Madrid, Spain 

Crispo Acosta, Osvaldo (1932), Andes 1419, Montevideo, Uruguay 

Gil Borges, Estévan (1933), Ministerio de Estas o, Caracas, Venezuela 

Aramburu y Machado, Mariano (1934), Universidad de la Habana, Ha- 
bana, Cuba 

Garcia Calderon, Francisco (1934), Peruvian Embassy, Paris, France 

Samper Ortega, Daniel (1938), Embassy of Colombia, Washington, D.C. 


A REPORT 


Dr. David Rubio, Curator of the Hispanic Collections of the Library 
of Congress and Head of the Romance Language Department of the 
Catholic University of America, is in Spain at present visiting libraries, 
universities, government offices, book sellers, and book publishers with a 
view to increase the collection of the Library of Congress and to estab- 
lish contacts with those organizations which have been seriously inter- 
rupted because of the war. 

He informs us that in the month of November (1940) alone, 295 books 
were published in Spain, a remarkable number considering the difficult 
postwar conditions and the extreme scarcity of paper. 

As the Spanish government is organized at present, all research and 
cultural activity is co-ordinated under the newly created Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas which has reorganized research under a 
system of patronatos and institutos according to the subject of investiga- 
tion. Since its first condition of research is “interchange with the rest of 
the centers of research of the world” the Consejo welcomes any publica- 
tions from foreign countries. Those organizations wishing to establish 
relations with the Consejo should direct their correspondence to Sr. José M. 
Albareda, Secretario General, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas, Duque de Madinaceli 4, Madrid, Spain. 

The Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas will continue the 
work of the Junta Para Ampliacion de Estudios and the Fundacion Na- 
cional de Investigaciones Cientificas and all the other organizations of 
this type established before the civil war. 

The governing body of this organization is the Consejo Ejecutivo 
(Executive Council) composed of the following members: President, José 
Ibafiez Martin, Minister of Education; First Vice-President, Miguel Asin 
Palacios; Second Vice-President, Antonio de Gregorio Rocasolano; 
Secretary, José M. Albareda y Herrera. It will have the power to give 
scholarships and fellowships to those scholars presenting the necessary 
qualifications and preparation to enable them to study in Spanish centers 
of research or in foreign countries. It will have the power to designate 
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the professors who are to collaborate in the research of the foreign re- 
search centers. It will also attempt to systematize the scholarly publica- 
tions of Spain; decide on the collaboration in International Congresses; 
and to organize the courses and lectures given by Spanish and foreign 
professors. All this will be carried on through the patronatos which will 
co-ordinate the work of the numerous public and private research insti- 
tutions. 

The Junta Bibliografica y de Intercambio will act as the clearinghouse 
for all national and foreign publications. It will organize libraries and 
co-ordinate the various courses for foreigners in relation with the univer- 
sities and other institutions that organize them. 

Under the Patronato Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo are grouped the 
institutos devoted to the following disciplines: philology; Arabic and He- 
brew studies; history; Hispanic-American history; art and archeology; 
and geography. 

The Instituto Antonio de Nebrija is especially devoted to philology. 
Its organ is the quarterly Revista de Filologia Espatiola (Review of Span- 
ish Philology). The members of the governing boards of the above men- 
tioned patronatos and institutos are: 


Patronato Menendez y Pelayo 
President : Miguel Asin Palacios 
Vice-President: Gabriel Maura Gamazo 
Secretary: Jesus Pabén y Suarez de Urbina 


Instituto Antonio de Nebrija (of Philology) 


Director: Ramén Menéndez Pidal 

Vice-President: José Pabon y Suarez de Urbina 

Secretary: Antonio Tovar Llorente 
MARGARET BATES 
Assistant to Dr. Rubio 














OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan DOYLE, 
Associate Editor] 


UNITY OF THE AMERICAS AND THE STUDY OF SPANISH* 


“For historic reasons which are quite obvious, the international rela- 
tionships, and indeed the economic interdependence, of the two American 
continents have moved around the globe from east to west and not from 
north to south. The normal lines of trade and of travel for inhabitants 
of the United States and of Canada have been toward northern and 
western Europe, while those of the South American countries have been 
toward Portugal, Spain, and Italy. A result of this long-continued tend- 
ency has been to leave the two Americas, North and South, without that 
mutual knowledge, understanding and co-operation which it would be 
greatly in the interest of both to develop and to strengthen in all possible 
ways. There has also been the barrier of language; for Spanish and 
Portuguese, which are the ruling languages of the peoples of South 
America, are unfortunately little known on the North American Conti- 
nent. The English-speaking peoples have for centuries used French as 
what may be called their second language, and in later years knowledge 
and use of German have been steadily increasing. If the Americas are 
to be brought into harmonious co-operation and understanding, this bar- 
rier of language must, so far as possible, be broken down. The schools, 
the colleges, and the universities of North America must see to it that 
the Spanish language and literature are taught to their students, while 
the schools, the colleges and the universities of South America must empha- 
size the need on the part of their students of a knowledge of the English 
language and its literature as well as of the social, political, and economic 
institutions which are common to the English-speaking peoples. 

“|. . . It was becoming in order to make clear both within the Uni- 
versity and elsewhere our zeal for an understanding of the Spanish lan- 
guage and its literature, as well as for an understanding of the institutions 
of all the Spanish-speaking peoples, that the name of the University’s 
Casa de las Espafias was changed to Casa Hispanica. The purpose was, 
of course, to indicate that the language and institutions there studied are 
not alone those of Spain, but also those of the Spanish-speaking peoples 
in Central and South America. The economic interdependence of the 
American nations which is so greatly desired by their governments and 
by large elements of their populations would be quickly and greatly in- 
creased if it might have a fuller and deeper foundation of intellectual 
understanding upon which to rest. 

“Unless all signs fail, the Americas hold the future of progressive and 


*From Report of the President of Columbia University for 1940, by Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 
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liberal civilization in their own hands. It is for the United States and 
Canada on the north, and for the Central and South American countries, 
large and small, on the south, to grasp this fundamental fact and to base 
their public policies upon it. 

“If they unite in a spirit of understanding and support of the funda- 
mental principles which are written for all time into the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution of the United States, those principles will be 
safe, at least in the Western Hemisphere. 

“There are two different ways of weakening and destroying a democ- 
racy. On is by open attack and the other is by quiet and constant under- 
mining of its foundations. Of the two, the latter is the more dangerous 
since open attack attracts attention and stirs resentment as well as calls 
out organized opposition. We must be prepared to defend democracy 
against either form of attack.” 


SPANISH IN SCHOOLS 


“We North Americans have come to realize that it is necessary for us 
to be good neighbors with Latin America. To that end we should bring 
up our children to read and speak Spanish, the tongue of all our southern 
neighbors except Brazil—and useful even there. Spanish should begin in 
the kindergarten with picture books and should go on through every 
school grade, as English does in many foreign countries, so that high- 
school graduates will all have a thorough working grasp of the language. 
There should be an increasing number of exchange scholarships for stu- 
dents in universities on both sides of the Equator. Public-spirited per- 
sons or foundations might well contribute the costs of group trips for 
students, such as the one on which New York school children were taken 
to Georgia last year. All this we believe to be of such great importance 
that we urge Companion readers to bring it to the attention of their own 
school boards and their women’s clubs. Spanish should become every 
American’s second language.”* 

“Should Spanish be the second language in American schools? The 
proposal made on this page in October has aroused lively interest and 
some controversy. Of the hundreds of educators who have written to us, 
about two-thirds endorse the proposal wholly; most of the others are for 
it with some reservations and a few are flatly against it. One point is 
clear—that the trend toward teaching Spanish is already well on its way. 
A professor of education at the University of California reports a five 
per cent decrease in German classes, a fifteen per cent decrease in 
French, and a twenty per cent increase in Spanish. The principal of a 
large Kansas City school reports that Spanish has been the most popular 
foreign language among his students for several years. 


* Editorial in Woman's Home Companion, October, 1940. 
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“The majority opinion may be stated in the words of a teacher in 
Portland, Oregon: ‘Our social, economic, and political frontiers are no 
longer west but south. Let us help develop this untouched wonderland.’ 

“The question of language goes to the heart of understanding. The 
phrase ‘we speak the same language’ has a double meaning founded on 
true experience; and its opposite reflects the uneasy sense of complete 
lack of co-operation. Language spoken and unspoken lies at the core of 
communication. The feeling on the part of so many of our correspondents 
that our knowledge of our neighbors’ speech is an act of fellowship has 
developed with our other inter-hemisphere exchanges of communications: 
our shared symphony orchestras, our broadcasts of opera, the whole ex- 
pansion of our common enjoyment of a musical heritage that is itself a 
language. 

“To be quite fair, let us look at some of the objections. One says the 
schools teach what the public demands and the public does not yet cry 
loudly for Spanish, and that we should wait for economic necessity to 
bring Spanish into the curriculum. This, we submit, is no way for for- 
ward-looking educators to talk. Another says wryly, ‘Spanish would add 
one more language for a boy to try and fail!’ A boy who fails in Span- 
ish would fail in any language, wouldn’t he? Others argue that learning 
pure Spanish will hardly enable the students to use the many dialects 
used in the various parts of Latin America, and that in the great nation 
of Brazil the language is not Spanish but Portuguese. But it is still true 
that you can get along better in any of these countries with Spanish than 
you can without it. 

“One teacher writes, ‘This language according to statistical studies has 
very little value as a medium of intercourse between U.S.A. and Latin 
America.’ We suppose what he means is that American businessmen have 
been getting by, talking English, just as they do all over the world; but 
that is through the courtesy of the foreigner who takes the trouble to 
study our language because we don’t study his! 

“A more serious objection is that our case rests on ‘practical’ rather 
than cultural grounds. It is true that students who are aiming to be doc- 
tors and chemists, or to work in the fields of art or the social sciences, 
ought to have French and German. These should never be dropped from 
our schools. But a vast number of the high-school students of today will be 
importers, exporters, manufacturers, salesmen, clerks, aviators, engineers, 
developers of railways and industries, even diplomats—and for all these 
the Latin-American countries loom high on the horizon of their future. 

“Yes, it is indeed a practical question, not only of private success but 
of national policy and of international good will. Therefore we still main- 
tain that Spanish should become the second language in our schools.”’t 


+ Editorial in Woman’s Home Companion, February, 1941. 
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SPANISH FILMS 


The following letter has interest for teachers who are looking for films 
which show Mexican scenery explained in Spanish. The teacher, however, 
who intends to try out the films must remember that neither the A.A.T.S. 
nor HIsPANIA can assume any responsibility in the matter. Whatever a 
teacher does must be done at the teacher’s own risk. 


Muy ESTIMADO SENOR: 


Me estoy permitiendo enviar a Ud. relacién de tres peliculas, Churu- 
busco, Cholula y Basilica de Guadalupe que hemos producido en pelicula 
standard y en 2 rollos cada una, narrada en espajfiol. 

Es nuestra idea de que esta clase de peliculas puede tener demanda 
entre las Universidades de Estados Unidos y por tal motivo, me estoy 
permitiendo enviar a Ud. la narracién de las mismas, para que Ud. me in- 
forme si esta clase de pelicula puede venderse a las Universidades de ese 
pais. 

Es nuestra idea, de que si estas peliculas pueden tener demanda alla, 
hacerlas para pelicula de 8 y 16 MM, pues creo que seria la medida apro- 
piada para cines de casa. 

Cualquier sujestién que usted me haga sobre lo anterior le sera gran- 
demente agradecido, por su atto. amigo y S. S. 

José Rioyas 

APARTADO 376 

Mexico, D.F. 














CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser. All 
chapter reports should be sent to her at 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. Only in this way can they be sure of inclusion in this department.] 


Brazos.—The customary final meeting of the year was held in May at 
Galveston, Texas. After the luncheon the chapter was addressed by 
Mr. J. E. Burbano, Consul of Ecuador, in Houston. Following an inter- 
lude of Spanish songs by Miss Mary Antonini of Galveston, Miss Garrett 
of Galveston gave a vivid account of her two summers in Guatemala, il- 
lustrated with a display of handcrafts of that colorful country. 

Central Ohio (formerly Columbus).—At a dinner meeting in April the 
chapter was addressed by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman on the purposes and 
advantages of the Latin-American Institute which was at that time in ses- 
sion. The opportunity served to bring more emphatically to attention the 
need of Spanish teachers for mutual understanding and social contacts. 
Displays of material relating to the work of the Institute added to the ex- 
ceptional interest of the occasion. 

Denver.—This chapter has brought to completion an undertaking 
which should be of interest and suggestion to all chapters. Under its aus- 
pices a scholarship for summer study at the University of Mexico was 
awarded to Mr. Don Weber, who teaches at the Colorado Military School, 
and is a graduate of the University of Denver. 

Llano Estacado.—The annual spring banquet was held in May in the 
Home Economics dining room of West Texas State College, Mrs. Eunice 
J. Gates, chapter president, presiding as toastmistress. Music was pro- 
vided by Miss Lilly Larsen and Mr. Fidel Reyes, and a round-table dis- 
cussion on the subject, “The Teaching of Spanish in the Grades,” was 
conducted by Miss Lois Hale of Lubbock and Miss Cora Russell of Ama- 
rillo. The banquet was, further, the occasion of announcing the names of 
the winners of the Spanish Contest sponsored by the chapter. Winners in 
the District Contest were, in this order: Robert Elliston, Hereford High 
School, Hereford, Texas; Frances Airey, Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas. Edward Perry of Amarillo and Mary Nicks of Hereford 
received Honorable Mention. In the Regional Contest of April 19, win- 
ners were: Robert Elliston, Hereford; Peggy Garrett, Lamesa; and 
Frances Airey, Amarillo. 

( ADVISER’s NOTE: These contests should furnish a suggestion for other 
chapters, especially those, which, like Llano Estacado, draw their member- 
ship from several districts and meet in rotation at the different towns. It 
is an excellent means of holding a chapter together in activity and interest. ) 

Lone Star.—A luncheon meeting held in Fort Worth, Texas, on 
April 19, assembled twenty-five members from the cities which are served 
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by the chapter. Dr. Jerome Moore reported on the Annual Meeting in 
Albuquerque, and accordion selections were played by Miss Ruth Morphis. 
The guest speaker, Mrs. Berta Ward Cannon, former instructor in Spanish 
at Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Tennessee, gave a most in- 
structive and entertaining talk on her native land, Chile. The chapter had 
the hearty satisfaction of announcing the passage in the Texas Legislature 
of a bill providing free textbooks for teaching Spanish in the elementary 
grades, legislation which the chapter worked for enthusiastically. 

New England—At its May meeting the chapter was addressed by 
Sr. Aurelio Espinosa, Jr., of Harvard, whose subject was “Observaciones 
sobre la intonacién espafiola.” 

North Carolina.—The chapter availed itself of the North Carolina 
Education Association to provide two inspiring sections for the teachers 
of Spanish. At the luncheon meeting Dr. Ralph Boggs, of University of 
North Carolina, took for his subject, “On the Folklore Trail in South 
America.” The afternoon meeting had three important features: “The 
Inter-American Institute at Chapel Hill,” by Dr. S. E. Leavitt; “Teaching 
Spanish through Motion Pictures,” by J. H. Allred; and a panel discussion 
of “The Increasing Interest in Spanish in North Carolina Schools.” 

Northern California Chapter.—Following custom, the year closed with 
a luncheon at Stanford University largely attended. A report of the Al- 
buquerque meeting was given, followed by two very interesting demonstra- 
tions of new recording methods for the teaching of Spanish. One of 
these, sponsored by the California State Department of Education for 
Adult and Continuation Education, presented records of a Spanish dia- 
logue prepared by Dr. Salzmann, president of the chapter, and Dr. Thomas 
Gabbert, of San Francisco Junior College. These records are provided 
free of charge to schools requesting the loan of them. The other device, 
the Western Electric Mirrophone, makes it possible for pupils and teachers 
to speak an exercise and have it played back to them for observation and 
correction. This device furnished real diversion, as several members heard 
themselves as others hear them—a definite surprise in most cases ! 

In the December issue of H1spanta there appeared an article by Dr. 
Ernesto Salzmann describing the aims and the work of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations of the chapter. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that thanks to the efforts of this committee and the generous assistance of 
the Pan American Society of San Francisco, which furnished a sum of $300, 
the plan to exchange two students has been successfully put into effect. 

The first application for an exchange came from the Instituto Chileno- 
Norteamericano de Cultura in Santiago, Chile. As a result we have sent 
into a highly recommended family in Santiago a recent graduate from 
Mission High School, San Francisco, Frederick Walther. In return we 
have received and placed in the Walther family, the son of the Chilean 
family, Fernando Contreras. As arranged, Frederick will spend at 
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least one year in Chile. He has already matriculated at an institution 
chosen by the Instituto, and writes most enthusiastically about everything 
in general and especially about his new “family” and friends. On his part, 
Fernando has enrolled at the San Francisco Junior College, and is under 
the supervision of the A.A.T.S. committee. Among other things Fernando 
has taken up Sea Scouting and soccer as pastimes. Though it is yet a 
little too early to judge, he seems well pleased, as shown by the fact that 
he already speaks of lengthening his stay beyond the year. 

( Apviser’s Nore.—If any chapters are interested in the details involved 
in arranging these scholarships, they may be had by addressing the Ad- 
viser. ) 

Northwest.—As a part of the Pan American celebration held at the 
University of Washington on April 16, the chapter held a dinner meeting. 
The president, Dr. Garcia-Prada, emphasized the fact that the present 
situation, with its increased interest in the Spanish language, is not an 
emergency measure, but a very real need in view of rapidly changing 
world events. An enjoyable program of music and dances followed the 
dinner, with selections of Spanish music on the marimba, and two charm- 
ing Spanish dances. At the conclusion of the program, the guests ad- 
journed to Guggenheim Hall on the University campus to participate in 
the joint meeting of the chapter and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Pan American Relations, Dr. G. W. Umphrey presiding. He introduced 
as a speaker, Dr. Garcia-Prada, whose subject, “The Latin-American 
Horizon,” traced the development of Pan Americanism from a vague 
optimistic dream to the promise of its inevitable realization which we are 
witnessing today. His inspiring address closed with the following: 
“Spanish teachers must know how to weigh values and hold to the best. 
.... Pan Americanism is not a means to better economic and political 
relations alone, it is a way of life, which the people of all the Americas 
are ready and eager to share mutually. Thus it will be demonstrated to 
the world that neighboring nations can live in peace with each other and 
provide for themselves and their close neighbors a full and free life for 
all. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish must maintain their 
position among the leaders in this great forward movement.” 

Pennsylvania.—At its annual dinner on May 23, the chapter had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Richard Pattee, of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Department of State, who spoke on the meaning of “cultural rela- 
tions,” emphasizing “permanence” and “reciprocity” as essential charac- 
teristics. An “off-the-record” question and answer period followed. 

Virginia—aAt its spring meeting at Charlottesville, on April 26, the 
chapter heard the address of President Earl J. Moreland of Randolph- 
Macon College, on “Virginia Teachers of Spanish and the Good Neighbor 
Policy.” At the business meeting which followed the chapter recommended 
that it would further the opportunities of summer graduate study to estab- 
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lish a Spanish House at the University. A committee was appointed to 
work toward the introduction of a course in Latin-American History and 
Culture as a part of the curriculum of Virginia high schools. Professor 
Bardin called to the attention of those present the significant news item of 
the sojourn at the University of Virginia of Fernando S. Bolivar, adopted 
son of the Liberator, and of the possibilities of using this circumstance to 
stimulate interest in inter-American relations. 


MARGINALIA 


Greetings—and again good wishes for a school year of vision and 
fulfillment. 

The Chapter News held over from last May is exceptionally full of 
items as timely now as when received. For that reason you are all urged 
to read them carefully. You will find excellent suggestions for your own 
chapter undertakings—scholarships, contests, legislation. 

No more pertinent or inspiring words could be said on the subject of 
Pan Americanism than you will find in the résumé of the address of Dr. 
Garcia-Prada of the University of Washington, in Seattle. 

At the San Francisco meeting of 1939 you will remember that we 
recommended the “Himno de las Américas,” by Clotilde Arias, as worth 
knowing and teaching. Perhaps some chapters are using it, others may 
like to be reminded of it as a possibility in planning programs either for 
classes or for chapters. The address is 50 West 104th Street, New York 
City. 

During the summer two communications regarding motion pictures 
have come to my attention: (1) Paul Goldman, 1472 Broadway, New 
York City, announces and recommends Los héroes del barrio, in Spanish, 
with English titles, on 16-millimeter film. (2) United Film Classics, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has arranged for the distribution in 
16-millimeter sound on film of ten feature films produced in Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, and other Latin-American nations. The first three are Y majiana 
serén hombres, Senderos de fe, and El matrero. While they have no 
superimposed English titles, a synopsis and complete translation of the 
accompanying dialogue will be furnished to those requesting them. 

There is a matter which I would call to your attention with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable. Frequently, after the summer vacation, 
when talking with people who have been to Mexico, I am told that they 
find a large number of students, many of them teachers, who have never 
heard of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Upon inquiry I find that some of these are studying or have studied 
in universities or colleges in which we not only have members but often 
chapter officers. For a long time I have been concerned with this situation, 
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and now I am strongly urging that some method be employed to inform 
every student of Spanish, and especially those preparing to teach the 
language, that there is such an organization as ours, and that it will be of 
value to them whether student or teacher. 

This is not the first time I have stressed the importance of increasing 
our membership within the student body of our universities, bringing them 
into contact with the advantages of the Association and with the members 
who belong to the Spanish faculty. There should be whenever possible 
a chapter of students, just as there is the chapter of Sigma Delta Pi. 
Where a separate chapter does not seem feasible, the students should be 
invited to attend the meetings of the local chapter so that upon graduating 
and taking positions they may have the support and the encouragement 
and the helpful information available through chapter membership and 
HISPANIA. 

Aside from the value of such contact in preparing them for their 
teaching, there could be no better way of strengthening Pan American 
simpatia and solidarity. 

If every chapter of the A.A.T.S. would make a point of getting ac- 
quainted with the students of Spanish in the local college or university, 
invite them to meetings, show interest in them, awaken them to the value 
of such contacts to them in the future, not only could we have a greatly 
increased membership, but the seed would be sown for new chapters as 
well. 

Therefore I ask that every teacher of Spanish who is a member of 
A.A.T.S. take pains to tell all his students that there is the Association, 
and to invite them to attend chapter meetings and to become members. 
Show them Hispana. Better still, assign articles from it to be read in 
connection with classwork. These short and timely articles are alive, up 
to date; they will impress the student with the fact that Spain lives still, 
as Spain as well as in Latin America. Familiarity with the names of our 
great Hispanists will add current interest to studies of the classics, will 
give impetus to that stream of consciousness which carries on the great 
impulses of culture and civilization. Cervantes and Lope de Vega and 
Galdés can only be names to the present generation, but Espinosa, Coester, 
Schevill, Keniston, Morley, Wilkins, Peers, Menéndez Pidal, and the 
many, many other contemporaries should be persons and acquaintances 
and friends. Thus will Spanish be a living language, never to be rele- 
gated to the status of Latin and Greek, even though they, being dead, yet 
speak. 

I know I speak for the majority of my fellow members in A.A.T.S. 
when I say that it has above all meant to me an opportunity to know per- 
sonally, to hear, to speak with, the men and women who have done so 
much to promote Spanish language and culture in the United States. No 
matter how sophisticated some of our younger fellows may seem on the 
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surface, they still feel the thrill of “seeing Shelley plain,” and to have him 
“speak to you again” means treasure trove. 

Let this, then, be our high endeavor for 1941-42—to make sure that 
every student shall at least know that there is an American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish waiting to welcome him or her and to be of assist- 
ance. I shall hope to receive from you lists of students who have joined 
your chapters or have formed chapters of their own. 

Never again may we hear our teachers say, “I didn’t know there was 
such an Association!” Our duty as teachers does not stop with gradua- 
tion day. 


Some of you have seen in H1spanra the advertisement of the Modern 
Language Service Bureau, located in San Francisco. As chairman of the 
Bureau I can assure you that your requests for information and material 
will be promptly and carefully considered. Much of the Spanish material 
was compiled by Dr. John T. Reid and Mrs. Dorcas Reid, whose bibli- 
ographies are well known as accurate, scholarly, and well planned. 


Since writing the above notes, I have seen the preview of Mafiana 
serén hombres. It is an Argentine film, dealing with juvenile delinquents, 
and is described as “comparada por su amenidad y psicologia a ‘Boys’ 
Town’.” From the scenes I saw I think it might be good for older classes. 
There is brutality in it, as in Boys’ Town, but it serves to show what 
Argentina is doing to meet the problem. 

If you have a chance to see Suspiros de Espaiia with Estrellita Castro, 
don’t miss it. It is Seville at its loveliest, with a great deal of delightful 
cante jondo. Good for students, though not available on 16-millimeter 
film. 


Please note Adviser’s address at head of Chapter News. 














ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FRONTIER 


[Department conducted by Dr. WaLtTER V. Kautrers, Associate Editor, with 
the collaboration in this issue of Jean B. Patron and Exizasetn Sxow.} 


Value of Foreign Language Preparation-Patterns—Newton S. Be- 
ment of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, in his article, 
“Relative Values of Foreign Language Preparation-Patterns, as Deter- 
mined by Achievement in First- and Third-Semester College French” 
(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 5, February, 1941, pp. 394— 
401), presents findings of value in high-school curriculum-building and 
in the educational guidance of college freshmen. As a basis for estimat- 
ing the values of foreign-language preparation-patterns, achievement was 
measured by a common examination given to 211 students at the end of 
the first four semester-hours of college French offered by the University 
of Michigan. The conclusions of the study are that “(1) only a prepara- 
tion-pattern containing a three-year sequence, or better, can be very 
significant as a basis of prognosis, and (2) that prognosis on the basis 
of the preparation-pattern can be very significant with reference only to 
the elementary course in the new language.” 

Why Students Elect a Foreign Language.—In her article, “Why I 
Chose to Study a Foreign Language” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXV, No. 3, December, 1940, pp. 181-85), Anne Z. Moore of Lind- 
blom High School, Chicago, presents the results of a questionnaire con- 
cerning the reasons given by students for electing a foreign language. 
“The questionnaire was formulated by a committee of three members 
and was administered to some 600 students in Latin, French, and Span- 
ish. An equal number of classes in each language, ranging from the first 
to the fourth year of study, participated in this experiment. Students 


were urged to answer honestly and thoughtfully and, as no names were 


signed to the papers, it is thought that reliable results were obtained. 
Students who admitted to influence of more than one factor in their 
choice of foreign-language study were asked to check the two or three 
reasons that were the most powerful determining agents. . . . . Al- 
though 44 per cent of the students indicated that their choice of a 
foreign language had been partially dependent upon the advice of par- 
ents, teachers, friends, or relatives, it should be noted that 74 per cent 
of the total number taking the questionnaire would again elect language 
if they were given the opportunity to choose anew. . . . . More stu- 
dents elected a language to fulfill college requirements than for any 
other reason. Next in importance came ‘personal enjoyment’.” Nearly 28 
per cent elected language study as a preparation for some business or 
profession (aviation, radio work, dress designing, journalism). Other 
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reasons frequently given were “Desire for culture and prestige,” “Desire 
to travel,” and “Interest in culture and customs of another people.” 

An Experiment in the Teaching of Graded Readings.—A teaching 
experiment in Spanish in which only graded reading materials were 
used is described by Harry J. Russel of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
in his article, “An Experiment in the Teaching of Graded Readings” 
(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 3, December, 1940, pp. 194- 
98). “The group selected for the experiment was a normal 1937-38 
freshman class.” At Miami University freshmen “register at assigned 
hours... . so that... . classes are fairly uniform, not only as to 
size, but also as to general intelligence. Three sections . . . . all aiming 
at the same general objectives, and with the teaching of reading as their 
primary aim, were selected to act as controls for the experimental sec- 
tion.” In the classes “(a@) stress was laid on those grammatical principles 
which were deemed necessary for comprehension; (5) written drill was 
given only the absolute minimum of attention; (c) pronunciation drill 
only occupied the time which was considered necessary for reading with 
comprehension; (d) and the learning of vocabulary and idiom items was 
confined to those which had been validated by scientific research. 

The vocabulary stressed in the beginning was largely composed ‘of the 
most common items in The Spanish Word Book. The first 500 words 

. were concentrated upon from the beginning. The reading mate- 
rial was made to yield that basic list by reorganization, and at times 
reconstruction. Adequate repetition of this vocabulary was provided for.” 
Results of tests administered at different times to the control and experi- 
mental groups indicated that freshmen taught by a direct-reading method 
and by graded, simplified reading materials learned to read Spanish 
earlier and more efficiently than the control groups taught by other 
methods with nongraded materials. 

Exploring Foreign Languages and Cultures—‘“Can the study of for- 
eign languages and cultures make a significant contribution to the hetero- 
geneous population which is today enrolled in the American high school ?” 
This question is explored by C. O. Arndt and Robert Kirkpatrick of The 
New School, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, in 
their article, “Exploring Foreign Languages and Cultures” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 6, March, 1941, pp. 435-42). Their 
answer is based upon experimental work carried on for three years with 
two classes of freshmen in their school. “At the beginning of the course 
a study was made of the principles of language growth. . . . . From two 
to three weeks were given to study and discussion in class of the history 
of language, the development of the alphabet, the exchange of thought 
and meaning between human beings, and in particular the growth of the 
Romance-language family, springing from the Latin base... . . From 
this study proceeded the reading of Latin. . . . . Before each reading unit 
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the topic of the reading was discussed at length in English, and the 
Roman institutions, customs, beliefs, articles of daily life, etc., were set 
forth and explained in detail.” In addition to the direct reading approach 
of the foreign language, students were encouraged to read widely through 
the medium of English. An enrichment program was planned by the 
class in which the students could explore areas appealing to their inter- 
ests. The same procedure was used for the study of Latin, French, Span- 
ish, and German. Lists of sources, creative activities within the program, 
and visual aids which were used in the program are discussed in the 
article. The purpose of the general language program was “to give the 
student an experience in languages, to enable him to make either direct 
or vicarious contact with countries and peoples beyond the American pale, 
and to understand how, inevitably, these must contribute to, influence, 
and be influenced by his own American culture.” 

Geography and Foreign Languages—In view of the recent trend 
toward combining courses, Arthur C. Selke, professor of geography in 
Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota, proposes 
“Co-operation between Geography and Modern Languages” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 8, May, 1941, pp. 615-16). He sug- 
gests as a “means of co-operation between geography and foreign-lan- 
guage subjects: (1) poster work or projects, (2) reference to pictorial 
magazines, travel folios, and similar materials, (3) assignment to foreign 
statistical books, dictionaries, atlases, and the like, (4) word meanings 
and origins, (5) incidental insertion of foreign terms in the recitation, 
(6) extracurricular co-operation, foreign-language plays, folk dances, 
costuming, lectures, etc.” 

Motion Picture Scripts in Foreign Language Study.—A novel device 
for encouraging foreign-language study is described by Vernette Trosper 
of Eastmont Junior High School, Montebello, California, in her article, 
“An Experiment with Motion Picture Script as a Medium for Foreign 
Language Study” (Modern Language Forum, Vol. XX VI, No. 1, March, 
1941, pp. 34-35). The writer tells how scenarios were used in a tenth- 
grade Spanish class of forty-five pupils at John Marshall High School 
in Los Angeles. “The objective in using motion picture script in foreign- 
language study was to determine whether there would be a profitable 
gain in vocabulary building, reading comprehension, and oral under- 
standing and skill, and whether the novelty of the motion picture script 
as a medium for foreign-language study would add new interest to the 
field.” The film chosen for study was Walt Disney’s “Blanca Nieves y los 
Siete Enanos.” Mimeographed copies were made. “The manuscript was 
left in the scenario form because the novelty of studying a motion picture 
script provides new motivation for pupil participation and enthusiasm. 
The dialogue was left almost intact so that the pupils could view the 
motion picture and follow it with the script if they so desired. Termini 
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and stage directions were added to the dialogue to make a complete story 
for those who had not seen the picture or would not be able to see it. 
The songs were included as a valuable medium for learning words be- 
cause the pupils were already familiar with the melodies. A Spanish- 
English vocabulary was added to aid the student. . . . . Objective ex- 
aminations to test vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension were 
given before and after the reading of the script and showed very favorable 
results.” Student response was enthusiastic. 

Welding Spanish with American History—How a Spanish and a 
social-studies teacher at Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, developed 
together a semester’s work in Pan American culture is related by 
Georgia Forkner and Jeanne Platt in their article, “Co-operative Unit in 
Spanish and History” (California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 
16, No. 2, February, 1941, pp. 106-9). At the first of the semester, the 
Spanish and social-studies classes worked separately with units on the 
cultural and economic relations of the Americas. “The classes decided to 
have a culminating activity which would be a celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union. . . . . They wanted to include 
in the celebration the entire school. . . . . A general committee was 
selected, representing both Spanish and social-studies classes.” An inter- 
national broadcast was the contribution of the social-studies classes. It 
was staged “by having a central radio station scene with a commentator 
who called in overseas reporters. One report was from Brazil on the 
economic interdependence of the Americas, one from Buenos Aires on 
the cultural value of a closer understanding between all American peoples, 
and one from Panama on the military importance of co-operation.” The 
project of the Spanish classes was a fiesta, financed by a candy sale. The 
students themselves made twenty-one large Pan American flags, designed 
programs and stage-sets, collected many articles from Latin-American 
countries for display, and entertained with Latin-American songs and 
dances. The Mexican group in the community willingly contributed ar- 
ticles of interest, and musical entertainment. 

Motoring through Mexico—How can we get our students interested 
in their language studies?” Edmund A. Gray, assistant in educational 
research, Monrovia High School, California, suggests a solution to this 
question in his article, “Let’s Stimulate Language Studies!” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 7, April, 1941, pp. 558-61). The 
writer outlines an interesting unit, “Motoring through Mexico,” and 
gives an excerpt from one of the chapters, “What Would You Want to 
Do at Mexico City?” “Learning today must be practical, useful, func- 
tional! We have modern procedures for making language studies func- 
tional while they are being learned. But these methods stress the ‘tech- 
nical’ quality of the subject, and we need more than this to get our 
students’ interest. We must emphasize the ‘emotional’ quality in languages 
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at the outset, and this is derived from arousing the pupils’ curiosity about 
the cultural life and background of the people and countries whose lan- 
guage is being studied.” 

Pan American Day.—‘“To stress the importance of Pan American 
Day, . . . . our newly organized Pan American Club, one of 98 others 
in the United States, is sponsoring a special program to be presented be- 
fore the high-school student assembly on that day.” Thus writes Ina R. 
Johnson, Advisor of the Pan American Club, Senior High School, Fargo, 
North Dakota, in her article, “We Plan for Pan American Day, April 
14!” (The North Dakota Teacher, Vol. XX, No. 8, April, 1941, pp. 20-21.) 
“Our club . . . . has for its timely purpose the promoting of friendly 
relations among the students of the Americas. . . . . Combining the 
music and rhythm of Latin America, we plan to have a demonstration 
of different dance steps, that of the Rhumba of Cuba, the Samba of 
Brazil, and certain folk dances. Colorful costumes will give the at- 
mosphere of gaiety surrounding the fiestas and carnivals. . . . . Various 
Spanish records, such as La Paloma and others, will be played on the 
Victrola to remind the audience how much they hear, over the radio for 
example, comes from these southern countries.” In addition there will 
be very brief talks by members of the club on the culture of the Latin- 
American nations.” “As a background and setting for this Pan American 
program, we shall have on the platform rugs, serapes, pictures, and native 
wares from Latin America.” 

Materials for Spanish Teachers—The formation of the School of 
the Air of the Americas, a “contribution to the Good Neighbor Policy” is 
described in an article, “Developments in Pan American Education” 
(School and Society, Vol. 53, May 3, 1941, pp. 567-68). “The formation 
of the council means that there will be collaboration with the ministers 
of education of various countries to the end that the programs may be 
made available to more children and, also, that Latin-American material 
may be obtained for use in broadcasting.” In the year 1940-41 “more 
than 49,000 teachers’ manuals in the Spanish language were distributed 
in Latin America and more than 6,000 in Portuguese for use in Brazil, 
while in the United States and Canada more than 250,000 manuals were 
put into the hands of teachers.” 

Latin-American Realia.—Abundant material which the foreign-lan- 
guage teacher can use to make Latin America more real to students is 
described by Marie K. Pidgeon of Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
York City, in her article, “America in the Graphic Arts” (High Points, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March, 1941, pp. 30-35). In her school “the audi- 
torium walls during a library assembly blossomed forth with book jackets 
on Latin-American topics, and with reprints of book illustrations... . . 
Material was grouped by subjects taught in the Benjamin Franklin High 
School.” Included were a music display, an aviation display, a modern- 
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language display, an English department display, a social-science display, 
etc. The article includes a valuable list of sources from which may be ob- 
tained booklists, book jackets, end-papers, easel display-cards, pamphlets, 
maps, posters, and miniatures dealing with Latin America. 

Dramatization of Foreign-Language Materials—In “A Roman Holi- 
day” (School Activities, Vol. XII, No. 9, May, 1941, pp. 350-52), Estella 
Kyne of Wenatchee High School, Washington, presents an activity de- 
signed to create interest in foreign language. “The study of Roman 
amusements will be better understood by students if they may participate 
in the activities.” The specific activity described is a pageant presented 
by sixty members of the Latin Club of the Wenatchee High School for 
the Latin students from five neighboring schools. The pageant includes 
many famous Roman figures and, in addition, various aspects of Roman 
culture, such as gladitorial combats, chariot races, and the like. 

French Expressions Used in English—‘It is rather unfortunate that 
students who have had two, three, and even four years of French, cannot 
at times recognize the meanings of ordinary terms on the menus of better- 
class restaurants.” Thus state Dante P. Lembi, Jefferson Union High 
School, Daly City, California, and Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford Univer- 
sity, in their article, “French Expressions Used in English” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XX V, No. 3, December, 1940, pp. 174-80). Here 
they present an exploratory-vocabulary unit for the first week of begin- 
ning French or General Language or “La Cuisine a la Frangaise.” “The 
purpose of the unit is to furnish practice material for pronunciation and 
vocabulary building in terms of content of value in daily life.” The use 
of this exercise in the classes of the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion reveals that “beginning students appreciate this type of exercise be- 
cause they see its practical and social value in terms of language needs 
which they can recognize in everyday life.” 
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